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T a lunch party, not so 
very long ago, certain 
women of my acquaint- 
anee were discussing their daughters’ 
‘ading. 1 listened with deep interest ; 


for a wonder, 
Lept my opinions 
myself. Per- 
iaps I could not 
have been so dis- 
creet if it had not 
been for a snub 
and a pointed allu- 
<ion to old maids’ 
children flung at 
me earlier in the 
meal. The snub 
was kindly and 
the allusion was 
jocose; but, never- 
theless, 1 could see 
that in the speak- 
er’s mind service- 
able ideas on the 
subject of chil- 
dren’s upbringing 
came, like moth- 
er’s milk, only at 
the birth of the 
child. I was no 
more capable of 
furnishing practi- 
cal wisdom than 
bodily nourish- 
ment. 

My friends were 
unanimousin 


By Elizabeth Knight Tompkins 


Illustrated with photographs by F. Colburn Clarke 


Alice White 


thinking that their daughters’ 
reading should be subject to a 
strict censorship; that the read- 
ing of certain novels should be for- 
bidden; that the reading of novels at 


all should be dis- 
couraged. Sound, 
common sense 
views, suppose 
nine people out of 
ten, or even nine- 
ty-nine out of a 
hundred, would 
declare; so 
they might possi- 
bly be if girls were 
all of one pattern 
—which they are 
not. I know the 
daughters of three 
of these women— 
Mrs White, Mrs 
Green and Mrs 
Black, we will call 
them—and the ab- 
surdity of using 
the same methods 
of educating them 
all is as evident to 
me, old maid that 
I am, as the hope- 
lessness of fitting 
them with the 
same sive shoe 
would be to their 
mothers. 

Alice White is a 
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an 


Satisfies her spiritual aspirations"’ 


phlegmatic, unimaginative girl, prac- 
tical and literal, deadly literal, though 
kind of heart and sweet of temper, a 
girl whom I like in spite of her limita- 
tions. It made me smile inwardly when 
I learned she was forbidden to read 


the novels of “The Duchess.” I admit 
frankly that it was a smile of superior- 
ity, such as I am always tempted to 
when I see women blindly accepting the 
ideas that are in the air instead of 
thinking things out for themselves. The 
idea that reading light literature is 
bad for young girls had come within 
Mrs White’s reach, and she had put 
out her hand and grasped it, and was 
now applying it without considering 
whether it suited the case or not. If 


Alice had been my daughter, I would 
have left a standing order with my 
bookseller to send her all the most sen- 
timental tales he could lay his hands 
on. The natural temperament of a 
human being is so much stronger than 
any influence that can be brought to 
bear on him that a great deal of power 
has to be used to modify it even a little. 

On the other hand, if Mrs Green’s 
daughter Mary had been born under 
other conditions, she would have been 
anun. As it is, she satisfies her spir- 
itual aspirations by unnecessary sacri- 
fices of her wishes, by going to churcl) 
week days and abnormal self-denial in 
Tent. The danger for her does not lie 
in being frivolous and sentimental, in 
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thinking that she is put into the world 
solely for her own amusement, but in 
not understanding the importance of 
the adjective in the expression human 
being, and not realizing the necessity 
of being of this world if you are to 
live in it. She is too cold, too blood- 
less, too conscientious. 

Mrs Green would have started from 
her chair in horror if I had suggested 
it, but if Mary were my daughter, I 
should give her a modified course of 
French novels, and I should not hide 
1.y copy of Swinburne’s poems. Mary’s 
mind and soul have been nourished at 
tle expense of her body; but the ideal 
being is a well ordered trinity in which 
«il three elements play their appointed 


READING 


part. She is missing something that is 
lawfully hers. 

The Black girls are of an entirely 
different order. Dorothy is a silly, 
fluffy little thing with her head prema- 
turely full of lovers. It was Mrs Black 
who had opened the discussion by say- 
ing how much harm the reading of 
trashy novels has done Dorothy. 1 my- 
self can see that this is the case. For 
instance, she play-acts with herself all 
the time; she sees herself from the out- 
side point of view and catches the pic- 
ture in every act of her life. When she 
climbs laboriously on the rough-coated 
old pony that she and her sister ride 
in the country, she sees instead: “Sir 
Guy swung Lilian lightly to the saddle. 


Dorothy 
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Kate 


The level rays of the sun turned her 


curly locks into a golden aureola. She 
flashed a glance of mingled mischief 
and triumph into his brown eyes,” ete, 
ete. The world of romance discontents 
her with the world of reality. She 
rebels at what she calls the drudgery 
of her life and at its privations, which 
exist only in her own imagination. She 
wants to change the simple, unpreten- 
tious, genuine ways of living which sat- 
isfy her father arid mother and suit 
their circumstances for a cheap imita- 
tion of customs beyond their means and 
unsuited to their surroundings. The 
reading of silly novels is making a fool 
of Dorothy. 

Her sister Kate I scarcely know, but 
I recognize her type. She is only 
fifteen, but as well developed as a 
woman. Her blood boils in her veins 
and flashes sparks out of her dark eyes. 
She already has power over. men and 
is fully aware of the fact. I would 


keep French novels out of Kate 
Black’s hands if I had to burn 
my own library to do it. 

The four girls under discus. 
sion happened to be distinct 
types. 1 know a number of 
others in regard to whom the 
question of restricting their 
reading is not so easily settled. 
My friend Mrs Brown is ¢ s- 
tressed that her daughter Flor- 
ence reads so much trash. Sie 
consulted me one day as to 
whether she should forbid ‘+t. 
Now Florence Brown is a girl 
of fine character. and of a strong 
intellectual bent. Her love for 
trash will be only a temporary 
taste ; she will tire of it without 
interference. Suppose the rea«- 
ing of love stories does do her 
a little harm; she will undo it 
herself when she is older. In 
the meanwhile, novel reading is 
the chief pleasure in rather a 
lonely life. Your child’s pleas- 
ure is a consideration too impor- 
tant to disregard, as people are 
beginning to realize. Once upon 
a time conscientious parents con- 
sidered only moral excellence. 

When there is a question between the 
two, as in the case of Florence, I should 
ask: Which is the greater, the harm 
that the reading of trash does her or 
the pleasure it gives her? And J should 
put up with a very little harm for the 
sake of a very great deal of pleasure. 

I am perfectly willing to admit that 
it I had a daughter I should want he: 
to be of consequence to men, and if | 
saw in her tendencies that I knew 
would prevent this, I should try, dis- 
creetly, to correct them, provided that 
they were not positive virtues on other 
grounds. Now I have often observed 
that the reason so many girls fail in 
this direction is because they under- 
stand men so little, believing them to 
be masculine editions of women instead 
of a distinct species governed by abso- 
lutely distinct laws. It is not possible 
to give a young girl experience in pills, 
but she can get a reflex variety of it 
from indiscriminate reading, thoug)) 
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never from the 
prescribed kind. 
A girl’s  igno- 
rance so often 
puts her at a dis- 
advantage with 
men. She is so 
likely to take a 
man’s words and 
looks to mean 
what they would 
if it were she 
who said or 
looked them. 
The only way to 
arn this hard- 
est of lessons is 
oy experience, 
and it is seldom 
‘earned except at 
‘he expense of a 
ereat deal of suf- 
‘ering, which, 
however, can be 
minimized if she 
as read widely. 
Une little bit of 
real experience 
will then ma- 
terialize all her 
knowledge 
gained from 
reading. 
There is one 
very strong rea- 
son why I should 
be reluctant to 
put restrictions 
on a daughter’s reading. You can’t 
live in a democracy and bring up chil- 
dren as if it were an aristocracy. Free- 
dom is in the air they breathe and their 
lungs demand it. I should expect to 
be done with forbidding before the age 
of novel reading. After a girl is twelve 
or thirteen, if she is a strong character 
she generally resents a positive prohibi- 
tion. It only creates friction ; and once 
you have made your children feel out 
of sympathy with you, your influence 
is gone. It is better to let them work 
out their own salvation. You want dis- 
tinet individuals, not copies of yourself. 


READING 


Florence Brown 


I do not mean for an instant to say 
that I should not influence my daugh- 
ter’s reading. There is no way in which 
I should expect to influence her more, 
unless it were by what I had made of 


myself for her sake. I should intro- 
duce her to the books I had found most 
helpful myself, and to those which I 
judged to be most suited to her in- 
dividual needs. I would influence and 
guide always, but, except in extreme 
cases, I should never forbid. Neither 
would IT show any resentment if she 
chose to read the book I should prefer 
she should leave unread. 
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Psychic Influence in the Home 


By Dr John Duncan Quackénbos 


Professor emeritus of Columbia university, fellow of the New York Academy of Medicine, member of 


NQUIRY has often been made as to 
whether the voluntary diffusion of a 
psychic influence, either uplifting or 
depressing in its effect upon a fellow- 
creature, is possible to a human being. 
Can a wife and mother, for instance, 
transfer at will to her earth-life the spir- 
itual force she apprehends as potential 
in her higher self, for the protection and 
moral development of those she holds 
most dear? The experience of the writer 
leads him to believe that ardent deter- 
mination en the part of an earnest, high- 
principled woman to express conserving 
or redemptory power may be made to 
result, through what is known as auto- 
suggestion, in the spontaneous utterance 
of such power. 

To explain in brief: Psychology and 
scripture agree in affirming man to be 
of bipartite nature or dual constitution. 
He is material as body, and immaterial 
as spirit. He is thus the only spiritual 
animal; and as such exists simultane- 
ously in two worlds of consciousness. 
These are distinguished as objective, the 
world of everyday waking life; and sub- 
jective, the world transliminal (‘across 
the threshold”), in which the spiritual 
principle employs itself without corpo- 
real restraint. Of this all-comprehensive 
outside existence, the earth-life is but 
a partial expression. 

A man’s objective self then represents 
spirit embodied; while his subjective self 
is the spirit excarnate or pnewma, capa- 
ble of existing apart from a material 
vehicle and of acting independently of 
a physical environment. Every person 
is thus continuous with a superior spirit- 
ual self, which in its turn is continuous 
with Deity, and being fashioned after 
the divine image, is measurably endowed 
by its Creator with his own supersensible 
attributes, resources and knowledge. 
The higher human self is gifted with 
spiritual perception, with supernormal 
powers of apprehension and insight, with 
command over expression through bodily 
organs that is practically boundless 
within the limitations of physical possi- 
bility, with susceptibility to impression 
by other human personalities and kin- 
dred spiritual intelligences, with psychic 
power to impress these in turn, and with 
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a measure of prescience that on occasion 
forecasts what is to be. Of these un- 
conscious agencies and forces—the birth- 
right of every human being—few have 
any realization; yet the secret of supe- 
rior living consists in their unconstrained 
transfer from the nature that is so phe- 
nomenally rich in spiritual energy to the 
nature that is starving for it—that is, 
from the subjective to the objective man. 


The power of suggestion 

Such transfer is effected by sugges- 
tion, which is nothing more than a 
straightforward, heartfelt, dynamic ap- 
peal to the higher self, the source of 
spiritual energy in man’s being. This 
eppeal is of the nature of creative com- 
munication, and may be successfully 
made by a person in whose sympathy, 
judgment, purity of motive and power to 
inspire, the subject has implicit faith. 
It is best offered in a state of ordinary 
sleep, which may be variously induced. 
And, what is less comprehensible, the 
awakening touch may be imparted by the 
objective man himself to his own subjec- 
tive consciousness, and thus the end in 
view secured. This kind of appeal is 
ealled auto or self-suggestion. That an 
objective consciousness can suggest so 
forcefully to its own subjective con- 
sciousness as to be itself swayed reflexly 
by that subjective fellow which it has 
itself impressed, is a marvelous fact of 
mind. Yet, in accordance with psycho- 
logical law, if the active intervention of 
one’s own richly endowed spirit be hon- 
estly and earnestly invoked, adequate 
power will always be forthcoming to re- 
sist temptation, to destroy unworthy mo- 
tives and impulses, to flood the earth-life 
with currents of prompting to sublime 
action. The unprincipled man is he who 
never defers to his transliminal self. 

The state of mental abstraction imme- 
diately preceding natural sleep is most 
appropriate for treatment by auto-sug- 
gestion. As she is about yielding to 
slumber, let the mother mentally formu- 
late the determination to awaken in the 
morning a radiating source of that 
spiritual quality. which penetrates and 
fires the natures of others. Through this 
channel of communication with her sub- 
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jective self, the intelligent woman, ap- 
prised of the efficiency within her, may 
summon to her objective aid native spir- 
itual puissance with which to impress, 
perhaps insensibly, perhaps through the 
medium of deliberate’y concentrated 
effort on the separate individuals, the 
higher natures of the members of her 
household, and so bring cach world-life 
under the control of its own superior 
self, thus awakened by her subtle touch. 
In this way, by first insensibly diffusing 
the pure fragrance of her own soul, and 
secondarily, by projecting through a per- 
fectly appointed objective personality the 
psychic force that inspires reverence and 
loyalty in all about her, she perfectly 
fulfills the conditions of ideal character 
development as presented by St Paul in 
Galatians V. She walks in the spirit 
herself (that is, under the control of her 
own pneuma), and gently constrains 
those in her charge to follow her foot- 
steps. Thus she renders inoperative in 


\ her family the meretricious allurements 


of the flesh (vicious propensities, carnal 
appetites), and she does it all with a 
naturalness that is resistless. It is obvi- 
ously in her power, not only to determine 
the environment in which her children 
shall grow up; but without their knowl- 
edge and even without the co-operation 
of her own consciously exercised will, to 
render the environment which is refining, 
congenial to their sensibilities, and that 
which is debasing, repugnant. By this 
psychal mode of impression, as well as 
through the precept-upon-precept treat- 
ment, she may plant in each character 
a vital germ which, nursed in the sun- 
shine of a magnetic love that knows 
no intermission and no change of flow, 
matures into sweetness, symmetry and 
spiritual charm. 


Inspiring presences 


There are presences that can be felt, 
that stimulate to action on planes higher 
than average levels, without a word, 
often with no thought of bettering those 
in contact with them. Life in the atmos- 
phere such a nature breathes is an in- 
spiration. It compels progressive char- 
acter-nutrition in the environing souls, 
which strengthen imperceptibly, yet 
surely and grandly, year by year, till 
they borrow from the self-luminous per- 
sonality that spontaneously spells and 
sways and lifts them, its more than 
Solomon-like glory. Such is the legiti- 
mate suggestional foree of goodness and 
love that are not self-conscious. Such 
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a presence is the perfect woman in the 
perfect home, nearest of kin to the inti- 
nite and the faultless. 

A picture in contrast is that of im- 
moral attitudes, inspired on this same 
principle by foolish or misguided par- 
ents. The mother who forever worries, 
grieves, fears, scolds, raves, fattens on 
seandal, must induce depraved states in 
the minds of the children growing up 
about her through the potency of inces- 
sant suggestion. They, too, develop into 
selfish, jealous, narrow, uncharitable be- 
ings because their objective intellects 
have through the formative years been 
impressed in these various lines, and 
have in turn suggested to their several 
subjective selfs false views of life which 
never dissolve into the true. Family life 
is indeed “the primary school of char- 
acter.” 

When a transliminal self is once in- 
duced to establish active control over 
its own earth-life, or enters into mutual 
relationships with other selfs for their 
amelioration, it goes on operating spon- 
taneously, while its own objective self 
may remain in complete ignorance of 
the influence exerted. Much of the love 
that has a spiritual side is kindled in this 
way; and not uncommonly a strong sub- 
jective attachment springs up between 
two complementary personalities with- 
out either’s objectively suspecting the 
fact. Appropriate circumstances may 
suddenly translate such a love into an 
objective passion. “There are within 
us,” says Maeterlinck, “lines on which 
we love unconsciously. To love thus 
means more than to have pity, to be anx- 
ious to help and give happiness. It is a 
thing that lies a thousand fathoms 
deeper, and there is in it a force that 
nothing can resist.” This sovereign 
force is at the disposal of every wife 
and mother. 


The training of the young 


She who is potent in the designed or 
undesigned exploitation of ennobling im- 
pulses is doubly qualified to reinforce 
the invisible authority of her higher self 
by direct appeal to the sleeping child. 
In the training of the young, tactful 
suggestion has power to exalt both the 
intellectual and the ethico-spiritual na- 
ture. It is the rational treatment for 
children who are contrary, disobedient. 
sullen, lacking in reverence for superiors, 
abnormally ungovernable, or hopelessly 
graceless because they have come into 
the world under the spell of some 
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heteroclite impulse which compels acts 
they are not responsible for. In the 
case of children who are unnaturally 
stupid or shuttle-witted, of sluggish in- 
tellect, born without ordinary ability to 
concentrate thought or rivet attention, 
with defective memories, easily confused, 
embarrassingly self-conscious so that the 
mind becomes a blank under the pres- 
sure of a necessity for reflection—care- 
fully directed suggestion, if confidently 
persevered in, is sure to awaken intel- 
lectual perception, impart mental alert- 
ness, improve the memory conditions, 
and substitute self-reliance for diffidence 
and timidity. 

Every mother in the land can make 
her children what she wishes them to 
be, provided she is a woman of high 
moral principle, gentle and patient, ap- 
prehensive of the power of transliminal 
appeal, possessed of courage to apply it 
with intelligent persistence, and having 
ardent faith in its effectiveness. And 
she may suggest with point before her 
child is born. All mothers know, or 
should know, the influence of maternal 
thoughts and feclings wpon the nature 
of expected offspring. The not-uncom- 
mon selfish and even inhuman attitude 
of the prospective mother toward an 
unweleome child is a most fruitful 
cause of ineapacity and unbalance in 
the young people of to-day. It is cer- 
tainly an obligation to remove all such 
menace to the mental health of selfs that 
are yet unborn, as well as to stimuiate 
the intellectual germs, shape the moral 
propensities, and so determine the ethi- 
cal and mental destiny, as well as the 
mere physical constitution, of the child 
awaiting birth. And it is pleasant to 
realize that every mother has this power 
of inspiration and adjustment inhering 
in herself. 

When, after birth, a degree of naugh- 
tiness develops sufficient to call for sug- 
gestional interference, how shall the 
mother proceed? Let her find a favor- 
able opportunity when the child is asleep 
for the night, remembering that there 
is no difference as regards suggestibility 
between natural sleep and the so-called 
hypnotie trance; let her take her place by 
the bedside, and begin in a low, firm 
voice, first to assure that the sleep will 
not be interrupted, and then to rehearse 
the appropriate suggestions. This should 
le repeated every third or fourth night, 
until the desired trend is given perma- 
uently to the mental and moral motions. 
In educational work, the 


treatment 
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may be persisted in for months. No 
difficulty will be encountered in thus 
creating a desire for knowledge and 
rendering its acquisition facile and 
rapid. 

In her work as a character-former 
the mother will appreciate the wisdom of 
providing a classic environment. The 
mind tends to become like its surround- 
ings. Association with works of art and 
companionship with nature are therefore 
important psychic factors in the develop- 
ment of the child’s receptivity. The 
mystie influence of a single esthetic 
object does more to refine a character 
than a houseful of spurious imitations, 
gaudy whimwhams, or silly novelties. 
There is deep truth in Tennyson’s phil- 
osophy— 

“To look on noble forms 
Makes noble, through the sensuous or- 
ganism, 

That whieh is higher.” 


Inspiration from outdoor life 


And further, the psychic food implied 
in outdoor life, on the sea, among the 
mountains, near to the forest, quickens 
the perceptions, unfetters reflection, and 
stores away in the memory spiritualizing 
thought-forms unconsciously shaped in 
the presence of the picturesque. Joan 
of Are drew her inspiration from the 
mysterious wood of Domremy; the in- 
comparable Rosalind was ocean-born; 
while the emotional mind of Shakespeare 
was delighted and educated among 


“The shadowy forests and the champains 
rich’d, 

The plenteous rivers and wide-skirted 
meads,” 


that marked the Arden and Feldon of 
Warwickshire. 

Environment, as well as_ heredity, 
makes our children what they are. 
passing reference only need be made to 
the duty of providing proper nourish- 
ment and judicious exercise for the log- 
ical faculty and the imagination. Chil- 
dren are natural readers, but their choice 
of books is not to be left to chance. 
Wholesome stories are the proper aliment 
for the infant fancy; highly imaginative 
literature, for its adolescent life. The 
boy will be as his books. 

Finally, the psychic training adopted 
by the mother becomes ideal when sec- 
onded by concurrent effort on the part 
of the father. The results of such per- 
fect training are seen but occasionally, 
both father and mother being disquali- 
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fied by worldliness for their high calling 
as developers of moral traits. Fashion 
and its follies absorb the time of the 
American mother; business and the club, 
that of the American father. Gold-lust 
and pleasure-love are the gods that steal 
the children’s time. The mistress of 
many an American home is squander- 
ing to-day in aimless indolence or selfish 
gratification the time that belongs to her 
children, dead to all sense of maternal 
obligation. The master has but one 
object, and that is money-getting. To 
this end he sacrifices every other in- 
terest. Poor children; they virtually 
have no father and no mother. A plebe- 
ian nurse forms at once their characters 
and their vocabularies, and appropriates 
their young confidences childish 
affections. 


Wives may help their husbands 


It lies within the power of the Ameri- 
ean wife to change these conditions. 
Verily, there is no man who is not sus- 
ceptible to the influence of some good 
woman, who cannot be persuaded to high 
resolve and noble endeavor by the 
strength and love of true womanhood. 
So there is no woman who cannot, under 
normal conditions, attract into expres- 
sion those prepotent elements of charac- 
ter that fulfill her conception of manli- 
ness in a husband—inflexible principle, 
dauntless courage, self-sacrifice, earnest- 
ness, sincerity, purity. All, therefore, 


that we can do to awaken in American 
women a sense of their responsibility, ail 
that we can do to equip them by educa- 
tion coupled with Christian training, 
for their heroic work in the transfigura- 
tion of the home and the regeneration 
of society, must hasten a consummation 
we all devoutly hope and pray for. 
Women fittingly educated, spiritually 
as well as intellectually, must conform 
to their own standards the instincts, 
passions and wills of the men to whom 
they are joined in marriage; and thus, 
through the exercise of an intangible 
psychic influence, they will in time im- 
part spiritual tone to the lives of their 
husbands and fashion ideal fathers for 
their children. Woman is the natural 
character-former alike of the husband 
and the son; and there is certainly con- 
ceivable no more beautiful relation than 
that which should exist between two in- 
telligent beings of opposite sexes who 
have linked their lives in the holy com- 
pact which, to those who apprehend the 
spiritual side of marriage, even death 
may not dissolve. It is not fatherhood 
alone, nor motherhood alone, that will 
accomplish the grandest results in the 
evolution of child character; but it is 
rather the combination and the co-oper- 
ation of a manly, intelligent, affection- 
ate, chivalric fatherhood, and a gentle, 
self-denying, patient, dignified mother- 
hood, in and through a heaven-founded 
and heaven-blessed unity. 


The Quarrel Room 


N one of Kipling’s railroad stories, 

the manager of a great freight ter- 

minal was deseribed as moving tran- 
quilly about, humming the words of an 
old hymn which told of green fields and 
murmuring brooks,while trains rolled in 
and out a hundred tracks subject to his 
direction, trainmen besieged him for 
orders and explanations, and swearing 
truckmen crowded around him for or- 
ders and privileges. His was the blessed 
calm of a May morning amid distrac- 
tions and responsibilities which would 
drive some men mad. He was a man of 
self-control. 

We need, some of us do, more of the 
railroad manager’s calm in the life of 
the home. The table, of all places, 
should be free from contention and fret. 


The stomach of the angry person, the 
worried or the unhappy, does not per- 
form its work well. The person who is 
possessed of a “grouch” should be 
obliged to take his meals alone until his 
malady is cured. 

Why not, in every home, a quarreling 
room, set apart for those to go who are 
ili-natured, and a severe penance de- 
manded from each and every one found 
“erouchy” outside of it? And for the 
settlement of family disputes? The walls 
should be padded—no windows or frail 
furniture, and of course no bric-a-brac. 
Some comfortable but stationary chairs 
like those in a dentist’s office would make 
the room both safe and habitable. 

Who will be the first to establish a 
quarrel room? 
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**Ir this mood, Mosely wished them good night"’ 


Mosely’s Suburban Home 


By Lillia Shaw Husted 
With Illustrations by F. R. Gruger 


ACH time Mosely moved, which was 
often, he sold every stick of his 
household goods, from the iron bed- 

steads to the jardinieres and sofa _ pil- 
lows. He used to brag confidentially 
of the money he saved by his astuteness ; 
vans were expensive luxuries, and there 
was always a “second-hand” look about 
things that had been carted about the 
country, and then the neighboring ten- 
ants were usually taking friendly note 
of the quality of “stuff” carried in. No, 
sir! to dispose of everything slick and 
clean at a good bargain (if possible to 
the incoming man, often young and in- 
experienced), and then’ to purchase new 
and up-to-date furnishings, was the 
proper caper. 

Mosely declared it was all nonsense, 
the idea of folks growing attached to 
inanimate things: one chair was as 
good as another, and often—to quote Pat 


—a great deal better; so he had gone on 
for years exchanging his black walnut for 
oak, followed by curly maple, cherry, 
painted woods, and finally down to iron 
and brass. 

But now all was to be changed, for he 
had signed the contract for a suburban 
domicile. Instead of living up two 
flights of stairs, and enjoying high 
priced discomforts, he would be in the 
actual country, with a real yard, and a 
whole house, cellar and attie at the com- 
mand of himself and family. No won- 
der he wore a satisfied smile as he en- 
tered his office this chilly morning. 

The day he went with his wife to 
look at detached cottages was a red-letter 
day. The trolley line was through a 
charming section, and Mrs Mosely had 
greatly enjoyed the ride. The agent met 
them at the city limits and accompan- 
ied them to a pretty, fancy little house. 
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There was a wide lawn, graceful trees 
and lots of bushes, but the house itself 
was dark; the paper hangings were also 


gloomy, and there was no back parlor, a‘ 


circular hall taking the place of that 
often entirely useless room. Mrs Mosely 
was disappointed, but the polite agent 
was equal to the emergency; farther 
along the same _ street was another 
vacant house, and thither the trio bent 
their steps. The house was larger, and 
the veranda was very spacious, but there 
was no bathroom, and when she heard 
this the lady could not be induced to 
even glance inside. 

The third house—there seemed no lack 
of empty dwellings ir this lovely spot— 
was on a corner, though the corners of 
the house itself had been cut entirely off. 
The cellar, however, looked damp, and 
there was no grate in the parlor, al- 
though there was an elegant stationary 
sideboard in the dining room. Several 
more houses were examined, during 
which process Mosely grew a trifle con- 
fused, but his wife kept her head admi- 
rably. A dark, damp, bare, narrow, or 
frowning house, madame would have 
none of. Finally, in a wide, breezy yard 
she found the dream of her life: the 
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sweetest place, brand new wall paper, 
and in fact all the hieroglyphics men- 
tioned in the real estate agent’s seduc- 
tive circular—b.r.f.g.3b.r., ete, and the 
most elegant closcts. 

Mrs Mosely being so well pleased, 
there was no need to look farther, and 
the amount of rent having been duly in- 
sisted upon, haggled over, and finally 
decided, the delighted couple took the 
car back to the noisy crowded city. 

They had already disposed of their 
household effects, and the moving proc- 
ess would consist chiefly in purchasing 
fresh goods and chattels and having 
them conveyed out to their new abode. 
Mrs Mosely was a host in herself at 
all times, and easily convinced her hus- 
band that he need not worry in the 
least, as she was quite capable of at- 
tending to everything, and so Mosely 
left for a business trip west, having 
many places to visit during the month 
of absence accorded him, and retaining 
the pleasant consciousness that a charm- 
ing country home would be ready to 
receive him upon his return. 

Mosely wasn’t “much on writing let- 
ters,” and his, wife was a few degrees 
behind him in the art. If -necessity 
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“The agent accompanied them to a-pretty, fancy little house "’ 
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arose, he knew she could al- 
ways obtain his address by 
stepping into the office; more- 
over, he also knew by expe- 
rience that Mrs Mosely could 
tell him more in the first 
thirty minutes after he got 
home than she could write in 
a week, and as for him, he 
could tell her all it was neces- 
sary for her to know during 
the first pause. He was in a 
beaming mood as his train 
pulled into the big station, on 
his return. 

It was late in the day, and 
as he stepped out into the 
street in the early dusk a gen- 
tle rain was falling. At that 
precise instant, he caught 
sight of Fred Larraby, accom- 
panied by stylish, 
tailor-made young lady. i! 

“Why, how-de-do, Larraby! 
Glad to see you,” and Mosely 
cordially shook hands with 
his young friend, and in the 
next instant found himself be- 
ing presented to “my wife,” 
who he soon learned was a na- 
tive of Missouri. This was the 
“wind-up” of a wedding jour- 
ney. A cold sweat broke out 
ou Moseley’s forehead, and it 
was not rain either, for he had 
quickly and gallantly raised 
his umbrella over young Mrs 
Larraby’s remarkable hat; but 
he suddenly recollected that he 
had once (not so very long 
ago) insisted that when Lar- 
raby got married, and brought 
his bride east, it was to be the felicitous 
pleasure of the Moselys to entertain the 
couple for a day or two. A sigh of relief 
broke from Mosely’s overcharged heart, 
or nerves, for he suddenly remembered 
his country villa, with its three hos- 
pitable bedehambers. 

“Now, Larraby,” he began in a pos- 
itive tone, “you must not refuse to 
vo home with me. I am sure Mrs Lar- 
raby would prefer my quiet little coun- 
try place to a big, glaring hotel. We 
are just over the line, you know,” wavy- 
ing his hand as though his house were 
around the corner, “and I am sure my 
wite will never forgive me if I do not 
bring you young people along. I am 
just home myself, and I hope you will 
not leave me in the lurch!” 

Thus urged, it was not in the young 
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***T am sure Mrs Larraby would prefer my quiet little country 
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lady’s generous nature to refuse so 
kindly an invitation, especially when it 
was raining, and night coming on. And 
so it was settled, and Mosely ushered 
them into a Main street car, and secured 
transfers for his special suburban line. 
In about ten minutes they got out to 
await the yellow car. The rain had let 
up a bit, and the shop windows and *he 
crowded streets took the bride’s attention 
for ten more, when, just as they were 
beginning to fidget, along came their ear, 
and Mosely hustled them into it, much 
relieved. 

Since Mosely had last taken this par- 
ticular suburban trip, the route had beea 
changed, and now, instead of completing 
the five miles in one ear, he was in- 
formed by the conductor that this car 
ran out as far as Cold Spring, where 
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a regular car from Kenmore would al- 
ways be on hand to meet the residents 
when they were coming from the city. 
This was a staggerer for Mosely, and he 
forgot to ask for transfers. 

When he escorted Mr and Mrs Lar- 
raby through the rain, at this second 
stopping place, they naturally supposed 
they had “got there,” as the saying is, 
but no: “It was only a trick of the street 
car company to mix everybody up,” 
Mosely said. 

All this time it rained, and Mosely 
looked about for shelter. There was no 
place except a retired street car, of an- 
tiquated make, which had been placed 
by some thoughtful person at the side 
of the road. 

“Won't we get left if we go in there?” 
asked Larraby, who wanted to help his 
host all he could. Mosely gave a boot- 
black a quarter to watch for a yellow 
car. 

“Wich one, boss? Lockport ?” 

“Kenmore, of course,” answered Mose- 
ly, slightly nettled. 

“Qh! de ole yaller Kenmore ears is 
busted up, an’ now dey usin’ ole red 
Elmwood cars, but I'll tell ye w’en to 
come out o’ de corn crib.” 

However, it was unnecessary, as a 
Kenmore car now arrived, and Mosely 
followed his guests into it, and paid their 
fares over again. It was all right this 
time, and their trip was triumphantly 
completed, although it was getting late. 

The ride had been long enough for 
Mosely to give his friends a few points 
on what was best for them to do, as re- 
garded housekeeping. He detailed the 
inconveniences of a downtown residence, 
and told them frankly that far from de- 
siring to influence them unduly, he 
would leave them to judge for themselves 
just how desirable a suburban home was. 

“City line!” called the conductor, and 
our friends once more alighted, and 
stood for a moment, watching the reced- 
ing car, carrying its cheerful cirele of 
light along with it. Mosely gave a sigh 
of relief; it had ceased raining, and a 
brisk wind was blowing, but this was 
less discouraging, and feeling his nerve 
return as he neared his home, he could 
scarcely wait to turn his guests over to 
the resourceful management of his wife. 

His house was on the east, or right 
side of the street, he remembered, and 
steered accordingly. A plank sidewalk 
was in course of construction, and being 
outside the city limits, there was no 
ordinance about keeping a lantern burn- 
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ing at night where danger lurked, and 
Mosely went down over a pile of boards, 
and promptly rose with a handful of 
slivers. 

After this they all walked on the car 
track. It was with a slight feeling of 
pride that Mosely turned in at the pic- 
turesque corner house; the blinds were 
cordially open, and the lighted interior 
looked very inviting. 

Mrs Larraby said: “Isn’t that a cozy 
parlor!” just as Mosely rang the bell. 

A man came to the door. “Is Mrs 
Mosely at home?” asked Mosely in an 
ominous tone. 

“Mosely! You are mistaken in the 
house, sir,” the man answered; “my 
name is Ferguson.” 

“But, er—how long have you lived 
here ¢” 

“Two weeks,’ promptly; “I wish I 
could direct you, but I am new to every- 
thing out here, and don’t know a soul!” 

“Oh! it’s all right,” from Mosely, 
“sorry to have disturbed you,” and he 
led his young people back into the street. 

“You see,” he told them apologetically, 
“we looked at a lot of houses out here, 
and just at first I thought we decided 
on the corner one, but now I remember 
it was the house with the bushes.” 

The three began at once to look anx- 
iously for bushes, and presently they 
espied a modest domicile in front of 
which grew a few consumptive-looking 
shrubs. Upon applving for admittance 
they were rather severely informed that 
‘Miss Smithers, who dwelt therein, did 
not receive strangers after 9 in the even- 
ing and that she knew nothing whatever 
of any Mosely woman.” The high, nar- 
row door, with its two small circular 
panes of glass, like eyeglasses, being 
firmly closed upon them, they again had 
recourse to the street, to consult on their 
next move (or, more correctly, the prob- 
able last move of Mrs Mosely). 

If Mrs Larraby had not been along, 
Mosely would not have minded—much; 
he might even have resorted to profan- 
ity to relieve his feelings, for he was 
deeply chagrined, but he laughed and 
made some funny remarks concerning 
the situation, and finally got the twain 
to wait under a tree while he made a 
brisk canvass of the remaining houses. 

The result was a dismal failure, and 
when he came back to report his inabil- 
ity to house them for the night, and 
proposed going back into the city to a 
hotel, they agreed with suspicious alac- 
rity. 
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Just then a Buffalo bound car whizzed 
past them. 

“Gee Whitaker!” cried Mosely, “we’ll 
have to wait half an hour before the 
next car; meanwhile, let me give you 
a bit of advice. Never be induced to 
try the suburban business; be warned 
by me, and pause in time before you 
give up the comforts of civilization, to 
go out where you are not only a stranger 
in a strange land, but a suspicious char- 
acter, and a man to be shunned, as well.” 

Of course it wasn’t in human nature 
not to laugh a little at their would-be 
host’s expense, and this Larraby did 
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mildly, but his wife, being tired to 
death, and not caring much, laughed 
till her side ached, and when the next 
ear arrived, they had all laughed them- 
selves into a cheerful frame of mind, 
and in this mood Mosely wished them 
good-night after a little supper at the 
hotel about midnight. 

The Larrabys heard later that Mrs 
Mosely had changed her mind the last 
thing, and had taken a furnished cottage 
across the river for the summer, and that 
Mosely had bought a thirty-foot lot on 
West Ferry street, and was going to 
build a new house. 


Poisonous Plants of Our Fields and Gardens 


By Alice Morse Earle 


Author of Oldtime Gardens, Sundials and Roses of Yesterday, Home Life in Colonial Days, etc 


AM not going to dwell upon the 
] poison ivy and poison dogwood, which 

have so frequently been described in 
the press during the past few years. The 
former is almost universally known; and 
the latter grows in swampy places where 
it is not apt to be gathered. These are 
poisonous to the touch. We have in 
our gardens and fields no other plants, 
except some fungi, which are thus poi- 
sonous, save in rare cases, where some 
individual is singularly susceptible. 

The common buttercup has poisoned 
the flesh of children who have carried a 
buneh home in their hot little hands; 
and a class of students in the university 
of Virginia were poisoned by handling 
buttereups which had been kept in 
aleohol to use in the winter. The alcohol 
had precipitated the poisonous acrid oil. 
Another plant of the same family, the 
wild clematis, traveler’s joy, has also 
poisoned those who have handled it, hold- 
ing the stems a long time. A child who 
placed the stem of its flowering seed ves- 
sel in her mouth, saying: “See me smoke 
this pipe,” had erueitly swollen lips and 
mouth for over a week. One more case 
ends the few I know of poisoning by 
touch, though I have heard unauthori- 
tatively of others. A young English 
friend, enraptured by the beauty of our 
Kalmia, the mountain laurel, gathered 
a great quantity of it, which he carried 
home in the earriage, with leaves and 


flowers pressing close to his face. That 
evening when dressing for dinner, he 
sent word to his host that his face had 
suddenly swollen, so that he was too dis- 
figured to leave his room. He was very 
ill for two weeks; and a month later had 
a second poisoning from putting on the 
gloves worn while gathering the Kalmia. 
The first and- natural thought of all 
wood-roamers who have gathered Kal- 
mia scores of times uninjured is that it 
could not have been Kalmia, that he 
certainly touched poison ivy or sumac. 
But it can hardly be so, for in his 
company was a man who had been badly 
poisoned once with ivy and who has ever 
since been easily alarmed. He helped 
the Englishman gather the Kalmia and 
carefully reconnoitered ere they broke a 
single spray; and he is positive no poi- 
sonous ivy or dogwood was present; 
moreover, a search for them on the spot 
a few days later failed to reveal any. 
We are forced to believe he was poisoned 
by the Kalmia. We know its leaves are 
full of poison, and deaths have been 
known from eating partridges that have 
fed on Kalmia buds. 


A safe rule for children 


These are all the plants that T know 
are poisonous by touch; but to eat, 
either root, branch, bark, blossom, or 
berry—their names are legion. Nearly 


all children are inclined to put things in 
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their mouths. It seems to me an excel- 
lent rule that children should never put 
any leaf, berry or flower in their mouths. 
I would not even let them put the harm- 
less rose-leaves, lest they make some mis- 
take at a later day and get a petal that 
is not from a rose. Last spring I saw 
a lovely little child in his carriage hold- 
ing: five or six sprays of lily of the val- 
ley, a flower with some hidden charm 
that makes all children love it; he had 
thrust them in his mouth and was suck- 
ing them. I said in great alarm to his 
mother, who walked by the side of his 
carriage: “Do you know that those flow- 
ers are most poisonous?” She glanced 
at me with surprise. “Why, they are not 
poisonous flowers,” she answered, “don’t 
you see they are lily of the valley?” 1 
answered earnestly : “They are one of the 
most harmful plants in our gardens. 
Any part is dangerous, and the flowers 
the most so. Please take your boy home 
and wash his mouth and hands earefully, 
and I would send for your physician.” 
I do not know the result; the child may 
not have had the Jowers long enough to 
acquire much poison. In England, where 
the lily of the valley grows wild, many 
cases of acute poisoning have come from 
it, many deaths. 

There is a poisonous acrid principle 
in all the plants of the Ranunculaceae 
family, over five hundred in number; 
among them are the traveler’s joy, wood 
anemone, buttercups, marsh marigold, 
Christmas rose, larkspur and monk’s- 
hood. Monk’s-hood was the recognized 
villain of the old garden. We were always 

varned earnestly against it. Ever since 
the days of Virgil words of the sinful- 
ness of the monk’s-hood have been given. 
It was fabled to be the invention of 
Heeate. All the old herbalists, Gerarde, 
Parkinson, Tusser, Plat, Cole, tell of its 
banefulness; and in the latest eyclopedia 
of horticulture it is almost the only 
garden flower which is labeled poisonous. 
It is so violent that when in cutting a 
spray for a vase the knife slipped and 
cut the finger, and the monk’s-hood juice 
just touched the wound, it caused great 
pain in all the limbs, and a distress- 
ing sense of syncope and suffocation. A 
friend once held a tiny spray in his 
mouth for a few moments; and his mouth 
and face were numb for hours. The root 
is constantly being mistaken for horse- 
radish, with fatal results. I cannot see 
how this mistake can be made. The 
horse-radish root is long and eylindrieal; 
whitish-yellow without and within, and 
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has an immediate pungent odor when 
scraped. Monk’s-hood root is conical, 
tapering quickly to a point; earthy-brown 
in color outside, white within; and has 
an earthy smell. The monk’s-hood, like 
many poisonous plants, is valuable in 
medicine, where it is known as aconite, 
Though so much was said of monk’s- 
hood, no word of warning was told of 
larkspur, its garden neighbor, which is 
equally dangerous; the larkspur seeds 
are a violent poison. In the west tlx 
wild larkspur, known as stagger-weed, 
is alarmingly destructive to cattle. The 
columbine is also most poisonous. 
Linnaeus tells of a case when a tincturs 
made of the flowers proved fatal. Thy 
seeds contain the most concentrate: 
poison. The foxglove is digitalis, one of 
the most powerful of medicines, and one 
so uncertain in its action that even pliy- 
sicians hesitate in its use. It is nor, 
however, a rule that the seeds of plants 
are the most poisonous part. Love in 
a mist (Vigella damascena) is a flower 
of our old-fashioned gardens. It is so 
queer looking that it is not alluring te 
children; the flowers and leaves are 
poisonous, but the black seeds are the 
“fitches” of the Bible; and in the orient 
these seeds are sprinkled over and in 
cakes as we now use caraway seeds. 


Peril in poppy seed 


Tf vou will go to our so-called Vienna 
bakeries in our great cities, for instance, 
the one on Broadway, New York, ad- 
joining Grace chureh, you will be given 
little rolls spread with a purplish black 
seed which is not overcleanly in ap- 
pearance as a food. This seed is poppy 
seed. The seed is the only part of the 
entire poppy plant that is not poisonous: 
it all contains opium. The dried seed- 
capsules, as picked from the plant, con- 
tain a large amount of opium, In Eng- 
land, country folk are in the habit of 
making an infusion of “poppy heads” 
for use in sickness. This is indeed most 
dangerous, as they do not know how 
strong it may be; some capsules have « 
large amount of opium. A ease is known 
where a mother boiled a single capsule 
in water, and gave to her two children 
each two teaspoonfuls of the infusion. 
Tn eight hours the children were dead. 
As a child I always ate poppy seed. [ 
was told by a retired missionary that 
they were constantly eaten in the orient; 
and he also told of the eating of 
“fitches”; but I never tried the latter. I 
should not, however, let any child now 
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eat poppy seed. I look back upon my 
childhood in a garden with amazement 
that I am alive. I ate sorrel leaves un- 
checked; now I am told they make chil- 
dren violently ill, I must have had 
different digestive organs than have chil- 
dren to-day. I ate young shoots of 
blackberry vines, and sweet-brier, calling 
them brier-candy; tender birch twigs, 
grape tendrils with their acid zest, rose 
petals and clover heads and violets; now 
} am warned that fresh violets are very 
deleterious, though- when dried and su- 
vared they are eaten, and the seeds and 

uderground rhizomes are very danger- 
ous; the leaf buds of spruce and linden 
were delightful; my neighbors ate the 
young fronds of cinnamon fern, but J 
never “liked their looks”; we ate un- 
limited seeds of pumpkins, sunflowers 
and hollyhoeck “cheeses.” What young 
Nebuchadnezzars! What nibblings and 
browsings did the old garden afford. 
These things never harmed us: we were 
happy in our ignorance; we had not 
eaten of the tree of knowledge. Our 
children suffer to-day because we know 
better; they go through the woods, poor 
dears! not offering to touch even the 
delightful spicy wintergreen berries, the 
“checkerberries” ; not knowing that they 
can be eaten; because if they are per- 
mitted to eat one berry they will try to 
eat from other plants and may be poi- 
soned. It requires much self-abnega- 
tion in their mother to stroll beside them 
and quiet down the cravings of her mem- 
ories of childhood, and refrain from the 
heckerberries. 

Nearly all the gayly-colored seeds of 
the garden have a violent poison; ivy, 
woodbine, spindle tree, buckthorn, bit- 
tersweet; many a child has been made 
ill, some have died from eating them. 
Deadly nightshade has lovely berries, but 
does not allure children, it is so well- 
known a malignant that all have been 
warned. Its cousins, the potato and egg- 
plant, have many poisonous principles. 
The eggplant, if eaten in overamount, 
or eaten unripe, is very dangerous; but 
1 do not eall this an intrinsic poisonous 
quality of the plant. To overeat it sim- 
ply proves bad manners; to eat it when 
green proves a bad cook. Its wild rela- 
tive, the Datura. our rankly poisonous 
jimson weed, sends some exquisite cul- 
tivated flowers to our gardens, but the 
poisonous characteristics remain. On 
the poison of tobaeco I will not dwell; 
you may write to a friend on the Con- 
necticut river, whose cattle ate some 
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refuse leaves which had been thrown 
aside; he will tell you what he thinks of 
the poisonous qualities of tobacco. The 
seeds of the Palma Christi or castor oil 
plant are a great menace to children’s 
comfort, if not to their lives. They 
have often been taken for haricot beans, 
or for some of the varied beans and 
legumes that children nibble. The best 
warning against them is to tell children 
the name of the plant; and if any child 
will eat a castor oil seed, he is not like 
the children I have known, or like the 
child I was. 


Deadly cousins of the legumes 


And that leads me to one of the most 
dangerous classes of plants in the whole 
garden. We have many universally ben- 
eficial and palatable leguminous plants, 
such as peas, beans, lentils, etc; but 
they have cousins which are equally 
detrimental and dangerous. It would 
seem that nearly all plants are poisonous 
that have as a blossom a pea-bloom set 
in a raceme, such as laburnum, wistaria, 
lupine, locust, acacia, vetchling, while 
many of the bean family have poisonous 
parts. Even the searlet runner that gives 
such a nourishing food is so poisonous 
in its leafage that no animals but sheep 
ever touch it, and the roots are very 
poisonous. The laburnum is more dan- 
gerous in the garden than the monk’s- 
hood. Children’ have been poisoned 
scores of times by eating the seeds, which 
they fancy are some kind of a bean. 
The results are not always fatal, but they 
are alarming and distressing. Root, 
bark, wood, leaves, buds, petals, pods and 
seeds of the laburnum are alike poison- 
ous. At a boys’ school, the lads found 
an uprooted laburnum tree, and the cry 
went round that the roots were liquorice. 
All ate therefrom, and were violently 
ill. All that has been said of the labur- 
num is true of the wistaria. Lupine is 
most poisonous, especially the yellow 
lupine, or tree lupine, seldom seen here. 
In Germany it causes a sickness among 
sheep. In 1880, out of 240,000 sheep which 
had this disease, lupinose, 14,138 died of 
it. The locust and several of the vetch- 
lings and brooms are poisonous; but one 
kind of locust has a Jong pod which chil- 
dren nibble without any ili results. 

The family of Umbelliferae is very 
trying. The harmful plants are always 
being eaten instead of the harmless. 
Hemlock, cowbane or water hemlock, 
fool’s parsley, water parsnip, are all dan- 
gerous; the hemlocks are fatally poison- 
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ous. These are all herbs with flowers in a 
compound umbel like caraway, and often 
with a thick tap-root like a carrot root. 
They are constantly beg mistaken for 
carrots, parsnips, horse-radish, caraway, 
parsley, fennel, radishes. The deaths 
have been most distressing. To show 
the activity and violence of the water 
dropwort, which grows in England, let 
me tell of a number of convicts working 
nei.r Woolwich, who found this plant and 
ate it, thinking it parsnip. Seventeen 
ate it; in a short time nine were in con- 
vulsions, six died; one fatal case was 
where the quantity eaten was not as 
large as a bean. The taste of the plant 
is most agreeable. 

The three plants against which I was 
warned in childhood were monk’s-hood, 
oleander and “rum cherry.” The olean- 
der is a violent poison in every part. 
The pet pigeon of a child friend died 
from drinking water into which an ole- 
ander leaf had fallen. <A little child 
died near my home; her sudden and 
violent illness could not be accounted for 
until a small companion told that she 
had eaten oleander leaves. We are 
warned against the rum cherry as very 
bitter and disagreeable to the taste. I 
have eaten hundreds of them; and when 
they are fully ripe they are delightful. 


But their stones contain prussie acid; 
indeed the whole plant reeks of it; you 
can smell its bitterness afar. I fancy 
far more horses and cows have died from 
eating wilted wild cherry leaves in Amer- 
ica than have died in England from eat- 
ing yew. Prussie acid is also found in 
the leaves and stones of our common 
cherries. 

One more word of warning and [ will 
elose, though I have not given one-quar- 
ter of the notes I have collected, as [ 
have for years been gathering facts on 
this subject. I have told of the Kalmia; 
the rhododendron and azalea have violent 
poison in leaf and flower. My word of 
warning is to the cook. Some families 
seldom use bay leaves; to those who do, 
I say, do not let your cook gather leaves 
of Kalmia, azalea, rhododendron or true 
laurel, fancying that they are bay leaves. 
I have known two cases where this was 
done. The families did not die; but they 
will never forget the day when the eook 
put laurel leaves in the soup. 

A sad story of the laurel comes from 
Ttaly, a warning against vanity anid 
pride. A great bull won the prize for 
vast bulk and mild deportment; and a 
wreath of laurel was hung around his 
neck to mark him as victor. He ate up 
his prize—and died. 


Songs of Home—In Different Keys 


Memory 
By Grace G. Bostwick 


“Sweetheart, Sweetheart,” I seem = te 
hear her calling, 
A-calling and a-ealling down the years 
that have gone by, 
And I seem to see the shadows of the 
early even falling, 
As my heart-strings thrill and tremble 
aut the sweetness of her cry. 


“Sweetheart, Sweetheart’—night and 
day it thrills me, 
Echoing adown the way that memory 
has trod, 
A-calling and a-ealling to strengthen 
and to still me, 
That IT may come at last to her, at 
peace with man and God, 


Plain Living 
By Charlotte Chittenden 


Modern screeds on raising children 
To be wise, 

Bid the mother feed them plainly— 
Never pies. 

Say they: when to hights empiric 
Children come, 

They will disregard the craving 
Of the ’tum. 

This, at least, one well may hope for, 
For it’s true, 

That they raise a dreadful clamor 
Passing through, 

And would fain rise up more slowly 
Eating cake, 

Long for fleshpots, though they bring 

them 

Stomach ache! 
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Our Readers’ Experience and Convictions in the Matter of Child Discipline 


To dispense entirely with corporal punishment would not be wise; such 
is the convietion of a large majority of the hundreds of Goon Hovusekrrpixe 
yeaders as expressed in our Corporal Punishment contest. 

The correction of the child should begin, in the opinion of these parents 
and teachers, very early in its life, in some instances when the child is but a 
few weeks old. During these early years, previous to the development of the 


moral nature, the punishment or correction should be applied to the person 


vently, yet with enough vigor to serve as a reminder, 

The child of several years and older should be governed just as far as 
possible without bodily chastisement, but this, even, is more to be desired than 
« wayward and perverted character resulting from lack of training. A whip- 
ping is sometimes necessary as a last resort, and has often been productive 


of great good. 


On the other hand, it may be laid down as 9 general rule, as Mr Jamieson 


says in his paper, that the parent who 


cannot control a child on the plane of 


the reason and the heart is not really in command of the situation, is not 


ihe governing power. 


The Punishment of Children 


By Malcolm McGregor Jamieson, Jr 
{First prize paper, Class A, in our Corporal Punish- 
ment contest} 

F corporal punishment, of children can 
he shown to be unjust it will follow 
by inevitable consequence that it is 

muwise. Wisdom and injustice having 
no company with each other, our exam- 
ination of the questions might confine 
itself to the first. if we sought to settle 
the difficulties and answer subtle ques- 
tions from the premises of foregone con- 
clusion, 

Sut since, at least, there may be times 
when corporal punishment might be con- 
ceived as just, it seems fair to attempt 
a distinction between methods, and come 
to an understanding of their wisdom 
or the lack of it, their justice or injus- 
tice, as the case may be. 

Some parents act upon the impessible 
supposition that a whipping is the only 
way of correction; some suppose it is 
the surest, quickest and most convenient, 
and here T feel is much of the diffieulty 


—the impatience of the parent. All of 
these tacitly suppose a rule that most 
children need it, with an exception of 
the few who do not. But I do not hesi- 
tate to say that undoubtedly the rule is 
the reverse of this, and while I admit 
that some children may be incorrigible 
without corporal punishment, I insist 
that the great majority of children may 
he corrected without it. 

Right here it seems to the point that 
one reason why corporal punishment of 
children is sometimes genuinely neces- 
sary, under the given circumstances, is 
that it is’ inevitable where the parents 
are capable of no better method. Where 
correction cannot proceed from love, 
with concern for the welfare of the child, 
and that wisdom that is capable of rule, 
it will be seen that the defects of the 
parent will largely mold the discipline of 
the child. 

Rule by love, if possible 


Ts corporal punishment ever advis- 
able? T would answer that it is never 
advisable, but is sometimes inevitable: 
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never to be advised, any more than war 
should be encouraged, but where all other 
intelligent and conscientious means fail, 
either because the child is such a child 
that he may not be persuaded otherwise, 
or in such a mood that he cannot appre- 
ciate other methods at the time, then it 
were better he were spanked than that 
he gule. Again, as said before, the par- 
ent must look within himself, prove to 
himself that by love and wisdom he is 
capable of rule, before he lays it down 
that no other means than force will mold 
the child. When should it be applied? 
When all other and better methods fail. 
Probably, also, in the last analysis of 
the question, the parent whose heart and 
mind cannot rule the child, cannot rule 
the child. 

For the bringing up of children is 
constructive or a failure. Iconoclastic 
methods do not effect construction and 
every violence produces its own kind and 
fruit. We do not gather figs from 
thistles. Hlow young should it be ap- 
plied ¢ 

Bodily punishment the first 

Tt is said by occultists that develop- 
ment proceeds by sevens of years, and 
that a child is conscious first bodily, so 
far as normal conscious development 
goes; then in those primary activities 
of the soul that characterize the maturer 
child; and finally, spiritually. Devel- 
opment undoubtedly does proceed by 
sevens of years, and Roman Catholic 
theology teaches that the age of seven 
years represents the point of transition 
from the unevolved state of innocence 
to that of moral consciousness. There- 
fore, it seems, that while the mischief 
of a young child should be viewed apart 
from that conscious and responsible guilt 
of later years, nevertheless as the child 
is living mainly in the bodily senses, 
it will be found that here is the point 
at which, being most conscious. he is 
most effectively teachable. Therefore, 
in answer to the question, How young 
should it be applied? I would answer, 
before the age of seven, and always with 
a guard against roughness or careless- 
ness, and always without bad temper. for 
as fire appeals to fire on the physical 
plane, all experience proves it does on 
the plane of the emotions. So that if 
we would quiet someone, we must our- 
selves keep quiet. Moreover and above 
this, and right here in answer to the 
question, If it be wrong, in itself. why 
is it so? T think our question is answered. 
Anger, bad temper and ill will are near 
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akin to hatred, and it has been asked, 
“Hatest a man the thing he would not 
kill?” Of course this is speaking of 
that representative, that developed hatred 
that brawls and warfare exemplify, and 
the lesser degree of hatred, or even ill 
will or bad temper, is ever ready to risk 
injury to the person who provokes the 
pas. ton, 

So much of the willingness to risk 
bodily injury that the blindness of bad 
temper provokes, but there is another 
and even deeper matter here: the total 
disregard for the psychical effects of 
this emotional assault and battery on 
the child. The mere physical chastise- 
ment were enough alone to stir the tem- 
per of a child, but this, ensouled wit! 
the bad temper of a provoked parent, 
is twice too much, 


Baffling cases 


But there are other chastisements 
that, as a rule, may have much the 
better of the spanking as a discipline. 
Nevertheless, I have known children who 
do not appreciate either the threat to 
deprive them of something for which 
they care, or the privation when one ful- 
fills the threat. They stare stoically 
when the threat is made, and utter no 
complaint when it is fulfilled; but seem, 
in some manner of good nature, to forget 
both, showing that their naughtiness 
was mere mischief. This is sometimes 
true of young children, seldom of older 
ones, and is more characteristie of the 
innocent state than of the guilty. There- 
fore it is clear that the method must 
vary with the temperament of the child; 
that a spanking (not a thrashing) may 
humble a small child when he cannot, 
apparently, be corrected otherwise; that 
he will be more susceptible to a physical 
reminder of some sort beeause he is 
principally conscious physically ; but that 
there are many ways and often better 
ways than whipping. Is it (corporal 
punishment) more needed in the case of 
boys than of girls? It would seem to 
me that of the severe disciplines, in 
ger-ral and particular, boys are the more 
in need of them and the better able 
physically and temperamentally to take 
them, and that, though girls may b 
very impudent, boys are the more apt 
to be obdurate and unyielding. The 
child who is manifestly in the wrong 
must yield. That is our first postulate 
of government. Then there come the 
available means—then the better means. 

I know a young child who is humbled 
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and reduced to order by an occasional 
spanking (not thrashing) who does not 
appreciate threats, withholdings or pri- 
vations, owing, I am sure, to his consti- 
tutional good nature; whose spirits are 
so alive and whose physical condition 
so vigorous that he is simply like a 
co't turned loose, and whose punishable 
doings are mere mischief, but, never- 
theless, mischief that must know or learn 
its bounds. Lock him in a room, and 
he would have just a beautiful time. 
But it is only once in a while that he 
ever needs or gets a spanking; generally 
a positive command in good earnest will 
bring him to an understanding. 

I also know an instance, for example, 
where corporal punishment did more 
harm than good; that it did no good 
to the boy, whose back the teacher scored 
with blisters and stripes, that it did no 
vood to the teacher—and this, perchance, 
were timely warning to others—for my 


vrandunecle very fairly mopped the 
<choolhouse floor with him. So much 


for the questions of harm and good 
known to the experience of the writer. 
Is the parent less beloved, in after 
years, who administers corporal punish- 
ment in a conscientious manner’ As 
the question of the conscientiousness of 
the hypothetical parent is so subtle and 
the temperament of this child, or that, 
-o much at stake, in its relation to the 
parent, there is a practical difficulty 
in the answer. Nevertheless, I consider, 
‘hough a child of one temperament might 
shed the memory of either conscientious 
or more or Jess arbitrary corporal pun- 
shment as a duck sheds water, a child 
of a different temperament might even 
feel a certain estrangement caused by 


temperate corporal punishments with 
conscientious motive, a sensitive child 
nursing the humiliation of the mere 


facts, and regardless of the parent's con- 
scientiousness. It is evident and known 
that children form exaggerated impres- 
sions purely from feeling. Memories of 
punishments in childhood days at once 
revive the impressions of the child from 
fecling, at the time, and are therefore 
temperamental; while the possible new 
view of maturer judgment and years does 
not necessarily predicate mature appre- 
ciation, depending absolutely wpon the 
judicial maturity of the individual, tem- 
peramentally, mentally, morally and 
spiritually, to the very last. 

What are some of the substitutes for 
corporal punishment? Which, in the 
experience or observation of the reader, 
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has proved the most effective and hu- 
mane? I should say that the substitu- 
tion of the higher method of punishment, 
or, better yet, of inducing obedience, 
with the child’s will at cross purposes 
with the parent’s, is going to begin with 
the self-culture of the parent. For what 
is the power of inducing obedience if it 
be not the unmistakable evidence from 
the parent to the child of a certain supe- 
riority. Where this superiority is not 
present, at least relatively. to a child on 
a wrong path, with the parent on the 
right—or in the form of a parent's 
genuine superiority of appreciation— 
mere force will never end as the master 
of the child. The ingenuity and adroit- 
ness of primitive man have very fairly 
co-operated in the extinction of animals 
of the vastest bulk. The mere kicking 
power of a mastodon is approximately 
nothing. In general, then, let the parent 
be loving, where so many treat children 
as mere goods or possessions; apprecia- 
tive of the child, of the situation, of 
probable results, in realization of the 
child’s limitations, in sympathy on gen- 
eral principles, and just, with a sense of 
the serious need of a discipline that shall 
not permit the child to master on the 
wrong path. The substitutes for cor- 
poral punishment, then, that do not pro- 
ceed from these sources, may be less 
offensive than corporal punishment, but 
not effective with that mastery that all 
nature recognizes, the mastery of the 
real master. 

Tt has been said that he who aspires 
to a part in the rule of the world must 


first rule himself; a tenet that needs 
neither explanation nor apology. For 


as the man who, in violence, runs coun- 
ter to the Universal Rule, must sooner 
or later call for quarter, so the man who. 
aecording to his stature, falls in with 
the Universal Will, has the functions 
of that will, according to his measure, 
and the energies of the universe behind 
him. 
Mind and heart must rule 


Tn the last analysis of rule, then. as 
I said, the parent whose heart and mind 
cannot rule the child, cannot rule the 
child. All history evinces the futility 
of mere chains, inclosures, and the like. 
Brands, blue laws, scarlet letters, stocks 
and ducking stools are out of date. 
Where a child will not stand still or 
keep still long enough to bear correction 
or rebuke, some means of detaining him 
is the first thing; take him by the two 
arms and hold him while the instruction 
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is put to him. If he cannot be made 
to understand, he must be made to feel, 
and words in earnest or a categorical 
command from a parent whom experience 
has taught the child to recognize as one 
who says definitely what he means will 
generally suffice. Where a child, either 
from his little years or for whatever 
other reason, is obdurate to words, com- 
mands, or those appeals to his best nature 
that always should be made where they 
may take root in the child’s affection for 
the father or mother, he should be made 
to feel, if he cannot be induced to under- 
stand, for on the wrong path he must 
not rule. For a precedent once estab- 
lished, once the child begins to realize 
that he can evade or overrule the parent. 
the mere consciousness of it, together 
with a little exercise, will not take long 
to develop into selfish and unfeeling dis- 
obedience and disregard. Except in those 
cases where privations mean nothing, 
and these are confined, I would say, 
entirely to young children, for as the 
desires grow so may the privations be 
felt, the punishment by enforced sac- 
rifices is often a fair substitute for whip- 
pings. Though it may be urged that 
to compel sacrifices would be to weaken 
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Fashions in 


OVELTY in needlework consists in 
adapting old ideas to new purposes. 
Let unbelievers give a look and a 

thought to that which we call new for 

this summer season. Shopkeepers have 
dinned into your ears that the newest 
thing is the English eyelet embroidery. 

Now go down into the depths of your 

grandmother’s trunk, or her mother’s, 

and draw out the time-ecrued linen and 
batiste fragments you find there, and 
see if they were not worked in this 
selfsame eyelet embroidery. The sole 
difference is in the way they used it, 
and—let it be confessed—the way they 
worked it. In those modest days a 
narrow strip on pantalet or chemise, an 
inch or two embroidered above the hem 
of the petticoat or a dainty pattern 
worked on a guimpe of some sheer stuff, 
was enough. To-day? The skirt, whether 
erash, coarse linen, handkerchief linen 


By Bertha 


the spirit of voluntary sacrifice essential 
to the spiritual growth of later years, 
and this may be supported thus far: 
that children undoubtedly do form aver- 
sions for particular duties that are 
merely forced upon them; yet this may 
not be denied: that the sacrifices that 
nature forces upon us with an iron hand 
are not without their teaching power, 
as all life itself makes clear to anyone 
who will think about it. 

For as the child, and I personally 
know such, whose parents are at pain 
to clear him of all sacrifice, sacrificing 
themselves and the child’s best good at 
the same time that he may know no 
want unsatisfied, will surely expect the 
sacrifice of others to his desires that he 
may have all that he desires, so the de- 
velopment of character and the evolu- 
tion of unselfishness in the child abso- 
lutely depend upon a certain training 
in the law of sacrifice. In this, the 
punishment of waywardness by little 
sacrifices cannot be without a teaching 
power, since the enforced sacrifices ma- 
ture puts upon our limitations are the 
very means by which we grow in char- 
acter, and, according to our advanec- 
ment, universal usefulness. 


Needlework 


H. Smith 


or mull, is embroidered from front gore 
to back seam in a design as elaborate as 
one is willing to pay for either in money 
or time and labor. Where the skirt has 
two flounces—an idea also borrowe:l 
from these same  grandmothers—the 
embroidery finds its way over both. The 
waist, not to be outdone by the skirt, is 
almost covered with embroidery in front, 
with collar and cuffs to match, the only 
plain material used being about a square 
foot for the back of the waist, and this 
is by no means compulsory. 

The newest and smartest things are 
in the way of accessories, the embroid- 
ered linen belt, the embroidered linen 
hat, the embroidered linen parasol. 

Last year there were lingerie hats, but 
they were made of embroideries and 
laces bought by the yard. Only late in 
the summer of last year did a_ few 
embroidered hats such as are to be worn 
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Courtesy of Sara Hadley, New York 


season make their appearance in 
Pari<, and not more than a dozen of 
the. and the embroidered linen parasols 
found their way to Newport, where they 
wer considered the smartest thing seen 
ot summer morning at the Casino. 
Sinee they are to be given to the world 
at jarge this summer Newport will of 


conrvse have none of them, but Newport 
) well for the first chance at the 
newest notions. What cost 
the oltra-tashionable stammer dames and 


waids anywhere from a hundred to two 
hindred and fifty dollars last vear may 
he had this season by the nimble-fingered 
for the mere cost of material and the 
labor, which is to many a pastime. 
While the eyelet embroidery seems to 
hol! first place, there is a close second 
in ‘he solid embroidery, which after at 
three seasons shows no sign of 
ug popularity. In fact, some of the 
ver. exelusive shops claim first place for 
hi-, and not only robes and shirt waist 
suits, but separate shirt waists, stocks, 


tiruover and euff sets and belts cre 
shovn in solid work to such an extent 
the: it is a mere matter of individual 

Chojee 


lor those who prefer lace to embroid- 
ery or who like variety, there are three 


Hat of embroidered linen, and parasol with the new folding handle 


NEEDLEWORK 


kinds more or less new, according to 
your latitude east or west of Fifth 
avenue. These are Cluny and Bruges 
and Princess Louise. 

While saying “new,” pause again, 
reader, an! reflect. Bruges lace, which 
is fine and will be used to trim the sheer 
linens, has been made in the convents of 
Bruges by old women whose hands have 
grown stiff clicking the bobbins back 
forth, whe learned it when they 
were children from other old women who 
in turn had learned it in their youth 
from other old women, and so on back 
for hundreds of years. Almost the same 
might be said of Cluny; and the Prin- 
cess Louise, which is more nearly new 
than the others, is but a close imitation 
of duchesse. What is comparatively new 
about these and other laces which women 
make nowadays is the fact that machines 
really do the most of the work for these 
so-called hand-made laces. All the pres- 
ent lacemakers of Europe working day 
and night could not begin to supply the 
demand for laces. Few American women 
will sacrifice their eves to this tedious 
work, and none could be found who 
would sit as the forty Freneh peasants 
sat for seven years to make the wonder- 
ful lace gown shown at a Paris exposi- 
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finest pearlings. With the aid of a 
stamped design almost any woman can 
put these braids together with a very 
few stitches, thus preserving to a gown 
so trimmed at least a part of the dis- 
tinction which all hand work gives and 
which no machine work can more than 
imitate. 

These laces will be used not only for 
trimming, the Cluny for heavy materials 
and the Bruges and Prineess Louise for 
light, but there will be shoulder collars, 
entire waists and jackets of them, and 
even hats, and possibly some covers for 
parasols. Cluny, like the English em- 
broidery, will also be used for tea table 
covers, centerpieces, scarfs and all dec- 
orative linens, 

By way of still further variety there 
is Hardanger, which has survived with 
wonderful tenacity 
its several seasons; 
and Gittertyl, which 
is of Danish origin 
and must be spoken 
of with a German 
pucker of the lips 
and twist of the 
tongue for the last 
syllable, “tull”; and 
all the  cut-works, 
Danish, Italian, 
Russian, and other 
nameless ones. 

Gittertyl is really 
a slight variation of 
filet: guipure, being 
made on the filet net 
with the darning 
stitches, either sin- 
gle or double, pique 
or bias, in heavy 
mercerized — cotton. 
The heavy mercer- 
ized cottons in col- 
ors, by the way, are 


one of the latest Mrs William Reed, for twenty-five years pres- 
ident of the Decorative Art society of 
Baltimore, Maryland 


innovations for art 
needlework, but 
these will have to wait till winter for 
full recognition, for winter is the time 
for sofa pillows and table pieces and 
household linens. In the spring a 
woman’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts 
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tion and valued at eighty-five thousand 
francs (seventeen thousand dollars). 
Yet they must have lace to wear that 
is not all machine made, so the machine 
has come to the rescue for the difficult 
part and there are endless varieties of 
braids varying from an inch in width 
for some of the Cluny patterns to the 


of summer clothes, and these are « \ough 
to keep her thoughts busy until « inter 
drives her indoors and sets her thi king 
what to do to make the house look ‘OZY, 

Returning to the question of wi ther 


there is anything new under the <:.) jn 
needlework, there is Hardanger. hey 


it was first introduced here a few s<ea- 
sons ago it was to all intents and »yr- 
poses new. Yet there is not a w 


nan 
in the little village of Hardang:» jy 
Norway, or in scores of other villiges 
of Norway and Sweden, who ean reiiem- 


ber when she did not have some of ‘his 
embroidery on her apron or on her cur- 
tains or on the covers for her kite hen 
shelves. It was while on a visit to Nor- 
way that one of New York’s most ox- 
clusive designers saw this embroidery 
and thought to herself: “This jis joo 
good to be buried here in these Norwe 
gian villages. I'll take it to New York 
and see if some millionairess would jot 
like it on a summer frock.” And -he 
did, and the millionairess did, and 

afterward others saw that it was good. 
In Europe, fashions are largely 
fined to the capitals. In Americen a 
woman living in tly 


smallest town of 
Mississippi, on thy 
Kansas prairie, or 


the California des- 
ert, has as eager an 
interest in chang 
ing fashions, wheth- 
er in needlework, 
millinery or shows, 
as her big-city si-- 
ter, To be sure, the 
length of time it 
takes for new fash- 
ions to reach her is 
in direct proportion 
to her distance from 
Fifth avenue, New 
York. But this is 
not a matter of 
mere miles, in- 
stanced by a Fifth 
avenue importer, 
who says there i- 
not a month in tli 
year that one of his 
women patrons 
ing in Denver is net 
in his shop. Thi- 
woman will have styles that a million 
women living right in New York hav: 
not yet heard of. 

Shop windows and department. stor 
counters do most of the work of intro 
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The new embroidered linen belts 


iz new thoughts. Some designers 
cata'ogs that go into the homes, 
makers of materials, embroidery 
and cottons and stamped patterns 
his same method; while free lessons 
mbroidery and demonstrations of 
ise of new materials help the good 
along. <All the large shops in 
York, and other cities as well, 
« needlework is sold, have their own 
vners, who lie awake nights trying 
hink out new designs, while their 
lovers are lying awake trying to 
k how to make women think they are 
when they really are not. All the 
mental forms in art had been ex- 
sted before the Renaissance, and it 
been a perpetual renaissance ever 
« The best that anyvene can do is to 
e th> old forms seem new. In Eng- 
William Morris, Aubrey Beards- 
Walter Crane and Jesse King 
dene this; but in America, 
re the demand for novelty is the 
test, there is not one designer 
tame stands out pre-eminent. 
here are designers in New York 
-e names are mentioned with 
ething of awe because they can 
rge twenty-five dollars for an em- 
dered linen parasol, without the 
utings, or two or three hundred 
irs for an embroidered linen shirt 
‘dist suit; but if the’ truth were 
wn, these people have no more to 
with the actual designing than 
the messenger boy who delivers the 
goods. The designers are for the 
Most part young women or Japanese 
young men, who work from early till 
lat’ in a dark little back room. 


If we chose to think so, we, the people 
of the United States, are practically 
independent of Europe in the matter of 
needlework designs; but we, the women 
of the United States, still love a Paris 
tag on what we wear, and so the design- 
ers are willing to keep up the delusion, 
It is not that there is a dearth of ideas 
here that they go abroad. As often as 
not, it is to carry ideas that ean be 
worked out to better advantage there be- 
cause of the cheapness of labor and 
material. Europe has been in the busi- 
ness longer than we Lave; and, as in the 
case of the Hardanger embroidery, has 
many good things going to waste. It 
takes cleverness to see possibilities in 
these things. There is something of art 
in making over old clothes, and having 
them look new. It took genius of a sort 


Peasant lace makers ot Europe 
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to pull down the cover of a Hardanger 
peasant’s kitchen shelf and turn it into 
the smartest frock of a Newport season. 

One day we may evolve something 
distinctive, original, with a screaming 
eagle on its face, symbolically speaking. 
But as yet our schools of design are in 
their infancy. The one which has had 
perhaps the most important part in the 
work of training designers is the New 
York School of Applied Design for 
Women. This school was founded a 
dozen years ago by Mrs Dunlap Hopkins 
and has among its officers and directors 
many of the most prominent men and 
women of New York. Its object is to 
afford women an opportunity to equip 
themselves for employment to which 
women are especially adapted. No effort 
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is made to give practical application in 
any special branch of designing. The 
pupils are taught the fundamental }yin- 
ciple of all designing, which is ~!m- 
plicity of expression in both form and 
co!or, and which can be applied alik. 
designs for stained glass, silks, chin‘ ses 
book covers, jewelry or needlework. 
There are. similar classes in ap) ied 
design in the Drexel institute, the Sei:,ol 
of Applied Design and the Schoo! of 
Industrial Art, Philadelphia; and in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolosy, 
in Boston. The one technical schoo) to 
go further than this and have a special 
department of needlework and 
work designing is Pratt institute, Brouk- 
lyn. This department is but a few years 
old and can therefore only be known hy 


A wedding procession at Hardanger, Norway, the home of Hardanger embroidery 
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liven sets from Kinsey & Co, New York 


Beginning at the top are: 1. Plaited collars and cuffs with French enbroidered tabs. 
linen with eyelet embroidery. 3. White linen with eyelet embroidery in colors. 
4. Champagne linen embroidered in colors. 5. Gittertyl embroidery 
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its promises, which are more 
than fair. The work is in charge 
of Miss Mary E. Stocking, whose 
name stands for what is good 
in art needlework designing as 
against what is popular. In this, 
as in most other things, the great 
demand is for the commonplace, 
a fact which shows the necessity 
of strong influence in the other 
direction, and which can best be 
brought about by teaching the 
designers of the future that de- 
signing is an art and not merely 
a way of making a living. 

There are, outside of these 
technical schools, three societies 
of rather unique interest to nee- 
dleworkers. These are the Society 
of Decorative Art in New York, 
the Baltimore Decorative Art 
society, which took its cue from 
the former, and the Deerfield 
society in Massachusetts. The 
Deerfield workers have made a 
specialty of blue and white work in em- 
broidery and the revival of old tapestry 
work, 

For a quarter of a century Baltimore 
has been famous for its needlework—not 
because it is different from others in 
style, but because of its superior quality. 
The Decorative Art society was founded 
in 1878 by some philanthropic men and 
women, who thought to give suitable and 
congenial employment to gentlewomen 


Bruges shoulder collar and Cluny lace made with machine braids 
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Courtesy W. 8. Kinsey & Co, New York 


Centerpiece of English eyelet embroidery 


thrown upon their own resources, to en- 
courage art decoration and raise the 
standard of all sueh work. Women were 
given articles to embroider, and these 
articles the society undertook to sell, 
From a very small beginning the work of 
the society grew until they now have 
regularly employed one hundred and 
sixty embroiderers and three designers. 
The increasing demand for their work 
soon made necessary the establishment 
of free classes, and 
most of the workers 
have been taught by the 
society. The women 
work at home, and after 
turning their work over 
to the society have no 
further responsibility 
or expense, the society 
assuming all risks of 
disposing or the articles 

for their benefit. 


While all the designs 
used by the society are 
original, they are 
adapted from the best 
models and suggestions 
gleaned from various 
sources. The society's 
claim of merit is based 
on the superiority of its 
work and not on a dis- 
tinctive style or method 
of design. The same 
may be said of Ken- 
sington, England’s mo-t 
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as yet merely composite. We are 
still young in all the arts. Twenty- 
five or thirty years ago the first 
designers in this country were just 
beginning; and a quarter of a cen- 
tury is a short time in which to 
establish a distinctive school either . 
in the fine or industrial arts, in a | 
sculpture or in needlework; a 
short time in which to pass from 
student to teacher, from apprentice 
to grand master. Perhaps one day 
we may have something for others 
to copy. 

Whoever it was that invented 
needlework pointed a long road for | 
Dame Fashion to travel—a road f ee 
with many turns. While econo- 
mists bemoan the fact that home 
women no longer have to knit 
socks, spin flax and weave linen— 


which these wise men choose to 5 
term woman’s natural occupation é 
—the home women feel themselves 


in no sense bereft. The needle they 
have with them alway, and they 
are not at all disturbed that its use % a 
is now more a matter of pleasure 
than of necessity, albeit Dame 
Fashion sets a swift pace for 


needleworkers to follow. Machines 
have done their best, or their worst, | 

Embroidered linen robe to oust hand embroidery and hand- ee 
made laces; but with all the miles 

farnous school, which, for all its pre- and miles of machine work shown and 

eminenee, has nothing distinctive to sold over dry goods counters, there is 

its credit but the one-two-and-back stitch more hand embroidery and more hand 

known as Kensington. lace made to-day than has ever been 

In need!ework, as in all else, we are made before. 


Court of Kinsey & Co 


Champagne linen embroidered in collars, stock and cuffs, and straps for waist and skirt 
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@ See the Bride and the Hen! What are 
they do-ing? They are work-ing in the Bride’s 
Gar-den. The Bride likes to work in the Gar- 
den. So does the Hen. See how the green 
Things come up! It is not kind of the Hen to 
scratch in the Gar-den. 


+1 
The Bride's Primer-[X 
of 4.) 
| 


@ What does the Bride see> Ugh! it is a 
great green Worm! Is the Worm a-fraid of 
the Bride? No, it is not a-fraid. The Worm 
likes the pretty green Plants in the Bride’s 


Gar-den. How nice of the Bride to leave the 
Gar-den to the Worm. 
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DAIRY farm which leads this 
country, and perhaps the world, in 
the purity of its milk, and presents 

a valuable object lesson, is situated in 

New Jersey. It seems almost absurd to 

the unthinking person for cows to be 

washed, cleaned and cared for almost 
like hospital patients; kept in white 
enameled barns, their physical condi- 
tion under strict inspection of a phy- 
sician, and a record kept of them so that 
each week the exact condition of their 

mi.k should be known. 

This, however, is the fact, and in this 
high'y scientific and sanitary manner 
milk of the purest quality is obtained 
and distributed direct to families in 
Philadelphia, Trenton, Lakewood end 
Atlantic City from the wagons owned 
by the dairy, end operated ky their driv- 
ers, who are always dressed in white, 
the regulation costume of a!l the help on 
the dairy far:n. 

This was all brought about by the 
efforts of Dr Charles E. North and some 
men of means who were interested to 
offset, if possible, the results of typhoid 
and other fever scourges that periodi- 
cally atilicted the people of these cities. 
From the experimental stage the wor 
progressed until now a fully equipped 
and successful dairy farm is in opera- 
tion, with a large berd of fine cows. 

System, punetuacity end cleanliness 
are the three things strictly observed on 
this model farm, and the visitor is im- 
presse by the well regulated manner in 
which each department is run. Fifty 
cows ere housed in one barn, the interior 
of which is finished in white enamel 
paint and the floors, basins and gutters 
ef which are of concrete, all molded in 
ene large piece so there will be no 
cracks or crevices to accumulate dirt. 
The system of ventilation is perfect, 
end with all the cows in the stalls, very 
little odor is perceptible to the visitor, 
es white c'othed and eapred attendants 
rre continual'y busy keeping gutters 
and drains clean. 

Healthy cows, absolutely clean 

Fach cow wears a steel chain about 
her neck, attached to which is a brass 
tag bearing her number, corresponding 


An Object Lesson in Pure Milk 


Its Recognized Results in the Improved Health of Consumers 


By Joseph H. Adams 


to the number of her stall. The cows 
are not permitted to occupy other stall. 
than their own. This is to prevent the 
spread of any disease, should. one o1 
more cow be affected, any disorder being 
quickly detected by chemical and micro 
scopic examination of the milk, eac!) 
cow’s milk being tested once a week. In 
the laboratory, which is a part of the 
plant, is the most approved apparatus 
for the proper testing and examination 
of milk. The interior of the laboratory. 
like those of the other buildings, is tin- 
ished in white enamel paint, so that 
walls, ceiling, furniture and parapher- 
nalia can be sponged off with soap and 
water. Should a cow’s milk fall be!ow 
the required test she is immediate'y 
removed from her stall and confined i: 
one of the hospital stalls, where she is 
treated by the physician in charge until 
a recovery is effected, or if that is not 
possible, she is rejected from the farm 
and destroyed rather than to become a 
menace to health and to the other ani- 
ma's in the herd. While undergoing 
treatment she is not allowed in the same 
pesture with the healthy cows, but kept 
in another barn, where she is fed, dicte:| 
and plied with medicine the same xs 
a person in a hospital ward, 

The utmost precaution is taken to 
leep the cows clean; only the purest 
foods are given them, as well as abso- 
lute!y pure water from a deep artesi:n 
well. They are curried and cleaned each 
day, their udders are washel before each 
milking, and the pasture is kept free 
from everything conta-inating, aml 
from renk weeds, onions or anything 
thet would influence the taste of the 
milk. €hips are used for bedding in 
plece of straw, which is often very dirty 
end german laden. The soiled chips can 
be removed exsily and they zbsorb mois- 
ture better and more quick'y than straw 
or salt hay. Plenty of dry plaster is 
veed as an absorbent also. This has dis- 
infecting qua‘ities which strong'y rec- 
o-mend its use in cow barns and 
zoological buildings. cows are not 
milked in the large barn, but are led in 
squads to the miking house, adfoining 
the barn, where their ne*ks are locked 
in steel yokes. 
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The walls, ceiling and fittings of this 
room are finished in the inevitable white 
enamel, and half an hour before each 
milking time the air is sprayed and the 
floors of conerete are wet down to attract 
any possible germs that may be floating 
in the air, and also to settle the dust 
that is always present in the atmos- 
phere of a room or building. The milk- 
ing stools are of steel, having brass 
casters and perforated steel seats, and 
they are heavily -eoated with white 
enamel paint, so they can be washed 
off. 

The dainty milkmaids 


The milking is done by maids, who 
wear blue and white striped dresses, 
large white aprons, cuff sleeves and 
white muslin caps that completely cover 
their hair. They must wash their hands 
thoroughly before milking and remove 
any particles of dirt from their finger- 
nails precisely the same as if they were 
trained nurses instead of trained milk- 
ers. Each maid has her locker in the 


women’s dressing room where the dairy 
costumes are kept. These lockers are 
steel cages all open for ventilation, and 
no soiled clothing is permitted in them, 
Cleanliness in person and clothing is 
strictly observed by the maids; within 
their dressing room there are several 
marble basins with open plumbing, hot 
and cold water and every convenience 
for the promotion of cleanliness. Adjoin- 
ing the dressing room is a complete bath 
and lavatory with porcelain tubs, sinks 
and all the necessary equipment for the 
cleansing of soiled clothing, aprons and 
caps, for the maids are not permitted 
to enter the milking room with soiled 
linen, nor handle the milk unless they 
are spotlessly clean; and any laxity is 
punished by a fine too heavy to be re- 
peated often. 

In all of. the labor connected with 
the dairy, where the exposed milk is 
handled, the maids are the only workers. 
They collect the milk, strain and re- 
strain it through fine bolting cloths, and 
bottle it, and during the process they 


Milking scene on the model dairy farm in New Jersey 
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In the creamery, where germs are not at home 


always wear their full uniforms and 
“ApS. 

The milking is earefully done, and 
every precaution is taken to offset any 
nervousness on the part of the cows. 
Absolute quiet is maintained, and no 
talking is permitted in the milking 
house. A man helper is always at hand 
to pacify any cow that might become 
unruly, but this is a rare event, as the 
cows seem to be more docile under the 
influence of women than when attended 
by men. In the summer the cows are 
more uneasy owing to the flies, but on 
these clean cows the flies do not collect 
or hang about as they will on an unclean 
cow. Good, pure milk does not come 
from nervous cows; any unusual dis- 
turbance annoys milch cows to a marked 
degree. 

Cows calm while being milked 

Tt has been proved by microscopic ex- 
amination and by the various tests that 
milk from the same cow under varied 
conditions is vastly different. That from 
the quiet and peaceffil cow is sweeter 
and will last longer, and the bacteria 
will not multiply so fast. Sudden shoeks 
interfere with the thorough mastication 
of food and the properly chewed cud. 
The action of noise and commotion on 
a cow has been a deep study on the part 


of those in charge of this dairy farm, 
and things have been brought to such 
a high state of perfection that many 
seemingly unnecessary precautions are 
taken, while all contribute toward ob- 
taining the best possible results. 

Pai!s spun from one piece of steel and 
separate covers are used in which to col- 
lect the milk, and between the covers 
and tops of pails bolting cloth is held, 
through which the milk has to pass be- 
fore entering the pail. These single- 
piece pails can be kept very clean, and 
as the bottom edge is rounded there is 
no joint or seam in which germs or dirt 
ean find a lodging place. Eaeh cow has 
its bolting cloth, and after milking they 
are thoroughly cleansed and rendered 
antiseptic or free from germs. 

From the milking room the full pails 
are passed into the bottling room by 
means of a rotary doorway and carrier. 
The milk is again strained through sev- 
eral thicknesses of bolting cloth and 
placed in a ear which is elevated over 
a steel table on which one hundred and 
thirty-two bottles can be accommodated 
at one time. At one end of the car six 
openings are arranged with short pipes 
and stoppers by means of which six 
bottles ean be filled at one time. Two 
maids can quickly fill a tableful of 
bottles and fit them with cork stoppers 
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Washing bottles with hydraulic rotary brush 
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Lockers and washbowls in the dairymaids’ dressing room ; 
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and- lead caps. The bottles are then 
_ placed in. the cooling >box, which is a 
large tank, lined with lead, provided 
with glass covers, resembling a hotbed, 
and in which cold water is kept con- 
stantly moving. 

The clear, artesian well water is 
chilled by means of a freezing machine, 
but, it is never allowed to freeze nor 
to amount higher than forty degrees 
Fahrenheit. The freezing machine fur- 
nishes cold storage also for butter, cream 
and buttermilk, which with the pure, 
fresh milk, comprise the four products 
of this farm. 

The delivery wagons are provided with 
rubber tires, and they are practically 
air-tight, so that milk taken from the 
dairy and delivered by wagon in Trenton 
is but a degree or two warmer when 
given to the customers than when taken 
from the cooling boxes. Milk shipped 
to Philadelphia, Lakewood and Atlantie 
City is received on arrival of trains by 
the company’s wagons, from which it 
is delivered direct to the consumer, and 
within a very few hours from the time 
it left the cows. 

In the cleansing of the bottles the 
greatest care is exercised; they are 
washed with a rotary brush driven at 
high speed by water pressure, and from 
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the hub of. the brush small streams of 
hot water are thrown against the insides 
of the bottles. By centrifugal force is 
insured the perfect cleansing they vet 
which could not be effected by any other 
means. After they are thoroughly rinsed 
in hot water the bottles are placed bot- 
tom up in galvanized steel crates, wher: 
they are allowed to drain for a few 
minutes, and then they are placed on a 
truck and rolled into the ,sterilizing 
room, where they are subjectéd to high 
steam pressure in large cylinders resem- 
bling huge boilers. A truckload of bot- 
tles is rolled into a cylinder and the 
circular door is closed by means of levers 
and screws, which in turn throw out 
arms that catch on a steel rim and hold 
the door fast. Steam is then let into 
the eylinder from boilers located in an- 
other part of the building, until a high 
pressure is registered on the gauge. Five 
minutes are all that this process requires 
to obtain the desired result, and the 
vent is then opened, to reduce the pres- 
sure and make it possib!e for the door 
to be opened, so the truck ean be re- 
moved and another one rolled in to take 
its place. 

The bottles are always sterilized just 
before they are filled with milk, so that 
none are left standing empty for any 


In the bottling room, filling botties from the steel car 
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considerable length of time between the 
sterilizing and filling processes. 


Plain, flat corks and thin lead foil’ 


caps, pressed down against the. bottle 
necks, constitute the sealing medium; 
tor the metal capped bottles are avoided, 
is well as the paper caps or covers be- 
tween the bottle necks and the metallic 
tops. 

Ilot water is a great factor, used 
profusely on the dairy farm, for with 
it all animaleulae are destroyed on all 
parts of the equipment that come in 
direct contact with 
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Pure milk and butter ready for market 


water can be obtained quickly by the 
person operating the faucet and throttle 
valve. 

Milk pails, carrier cars, pails full of 
water for washing the various acces- 
sories to the work, all are cleansed with 
the artesian well water converted into 
steaming hot water by means of the 
steam jets; and by this process of inject- 
ing steam into cold water under pressure, 
any and all animaleulae are destroyed 
and the water aerated. 

Milk which is not delivered is returned 


the milk. It is 
used as hot as the 
hands can endure, 
and sometimes 
hotter, where the 
hands do not have 
to touch it. The 
water in its heated 
state is not ob- 
tained from a 
boiler, but is made 
at the faucet by a 
jet of steam en- 
tering the cold 
water the 
artesian well, 

A series of pipes 
in each room fur- 
nishes both the 
cold water and 
steam, and = any 
degree of hot 


**Each cow has her own bolting cloth"’ 
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to the dairy the same day and converted 
at once into butter, and not held over 
for delivery the following day. In the 
butter room the most improved of ma- 
chinery is installed, for producing butter 
from either sweet or sour milk, and there 
as in the other departments the most 
rigid cleanliness is observed. All shelves 
are of heavy. plate glass. the tubs of 
thick porcelain, and all the iron work 
is either enameled white or galvanized, 
so it ean be thoroughly cleansed, and 
frequently. without rusting. 

The milk from this model dairy has 
a pure, sweet flavor, so distinctive that 
the novice wonders whether it is milk 
or something better. It lacks the cowy 
flavor so common, which is usually trace- 
able to improperly cleansed utensils, 
hands, udders and often particles of 
manure that adhere to a cow’s tail, and 
which are switched into an uncovered 
milking pail when a vain effort is being 
made by the cow to drive away flies. 
This milk goes through no process, nor 
is it sterilized. The sterilizing destroys 
the beneficial bacteria as well as the 
harmful. In this milk the desirable 
qualities are left intact. 


Influence of pure milk on health 


The milk is sold for ten cents a quart, 
and butter for twenty-five cents a pound, 


A flit of wings with a golden sheen 
O’er a downy cup in the plum tree’s 
green. 
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A swinging nest in the maples tall 
Where bright wings flit to the birdlings’ call. 


A robin home in the apple tree, 
Where the redbreast sings to her nestlings wee. 


irrespective of the market prices, the 
trusts or competition. Only a limited 
number of patrons can be supplied as 
yet. The physical record in certain fam- 
ilies has shown that the milk has bee 
of great benefit to those who were for- 
merly on the sick list many days in 
the year. In Philadelphia some of D; 
North’s patients were placed on a die! 
of this milk to the exclusion of anything 
else, and in several eases those atiicted 
with chronic ailments were speedily re- 
stored to health. Children suffering 
from stomach and bowel troubles, and 
also some old people, were found to be 
greatly benefited. 

If some of the precautions taken on 
this farm were exercised on all large 
milk farms, the sick rate would be low- 
ered not a little. It is the hope of the 
promoters of this model dairy enterprise 
to establish other dairies of a similar 
nature in close proximity to large cities, 
where it will be possible to deliver milk 
directly by wagon from the farm to 
the consumer within a very few hours 
from the time of milking. To invalids 
end the sick this will be a great boon. 
A magnified globule of milk is an inter- 
esting object; under a powerful micro- 
scope the contents of the average bottle 
or milk pail would be a shocking revela- 
tien to many of us. 


By Cora A. Matson Dolson 


Three eggs of blue in vine-wreathed nest, 
And my own sweet birdling on my 


breast. 
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UPPOSE all lovers of poetry were 
to take to writing it, to originating 
it, or to reciting it—or, say, you 

wish to teach Shakespeare, and suppose 
that instead of reading and rereading 
the plays, commenting upon them and 
helping the student to understand them, 
you were to direct him to the study of 
grammar, syntax, prosody, etymology, 
and the history of the drama, and then 
put him at writing plays and attempting 
to act them! Something like this is 
going on in music all the time. The 
initial effort is concentrated upon per- 
forming instead of upon knowing music, 
upon the language instead upon that for 
which the language exists. The pupil 
in ninety-nine cases out of one hundred 
not being able to learn the language, 
never reaches the literature, and little 
is gained. Hence, we may say with 
truth that, taking the art work as the 
thing to be known, music is not taught, 
is not studied, is not learned, and. hence 
it is not known. 

I am aware that there are two theories 
of education. One that a man exists 
io be taught to do something, and one 
that a man exists to be taught to know 
something. Goethe, the great apostle of 
culture, said that, it he had the thousand 
eyes of Argus, and the hundred hands 
of Briareus, he would open every one of 
the thousand eyes before opening one 
ot the hands. Perhaps the middle road is 
the best. Man should be taught to know 
something and then to do something. 


No mere toy or trifle 

Another point is closely related—the 
tendeney to regard music as an amuse- 
ment or entertainment instead of taking 
it seriously. The true standpoint of 
musical appreciation has been well de- 
scribed by Sir Hubert Parry. 

“If the art,” says Sir Hubert, “is 
worthy of the dignity of human devo- 
tion, it is worth considering a little 
seriously, without depreciating in the 
least the lighter pleasures to which it 
may minister. If it is to be a mere 
toy and trifle, it would be better to have 
no more to do with it. But what the 
spirit of man has labored at for so many 
centuries cannot only be a mere play- 
thing. The marvelous concentration of 


A New Era in Musical Education 


By Carroll Brent Chilton 


{Extracts from a lecture delivered before the National Arts Club of New York] 


faculties toward the achievement of such 
ends as actually exist must of itself be 
enough to give the product human in- 
terest. Moreover, though a man’s life 
may not be prolonged, it may be widened 
and deepened by what he puts into it; 
and any pessibility of getting into touch 
with those highest moments in arts 
in which great ideals are realized, in 
which noble aspirations and noble sen- 
timents have been successfully embodied, 
is a chance of enriching human expe- 
rience in the noblest manner, and 
through such sympathies and interests 
the humanizing influences which man- 
kind will hereafter have at its disposal 
may be infinitely enlarged.” 

And in respect to the dignity of the 
art we may well ask ourselves: Can it 
be that this so beautiful art, whose hint 
outruns the swiftest play of the intelli- 
gence, into which the spirit of man has 
now for centuries decanted the reddest 
wine of the imagination; this arcanum 
of the human soul, this unduplicated 
fact of human experience confounding 
alike the philosopher and the poet, strik- 
ing with its aboriginal force and volup- 
tuousness even through the thick blood 
of the Philistine—this art so intimate 
that the speech of man concerning it, by 
extremity of emphasis, dwindles to the 
inane and savors of madness;—can it 
have been meant for fashionable routs 
and after-dinner amusements, an ad- 
junct to cookeries, tailories and uphol- 
steries? Can it be that it was meant 
to eke out the gaps of drawing-room 
conversation or serve as an accomplish- 
ment for young ladies in boarding 
schools? 

Whereas in every other art the sub- 
ject matter is accessible either in the 
original or the form of reproductions, 
the subject matter of music is a sealed 
book until it has been reproduced, since 
musie is not music until it is sounded. 
If you look at a painting or an engrav- 
ing or read in a book, the material im- 
ages remain, and you may consult them 
at your leisure. But while you are 
observing music, it is stealing or gallop- 
ing away from you, and when it is gone 
you have only a vague impression of 
something beautiful having passed that 
way. 
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The crying need of musical education 


The crying need of musical education 
hitherto has been for some means of 
repeatedly presenting to the ear the con- 
crete subject matter of music, namely, 
sounding musical compositions. 

Long ago Ferdinand Hiller wrote: 
“The fundamental evil in music is the 
necessity of the reproduction of its artis- 
tic creations by performance. Were it 
as easy to learn to read music as words, 
the sonatas of Beethoven would have 
the popularity of the poems of Schiller” 
—a gospel truth. 

The miracle is accomplished. By 
means of the piano player reading music 
is now made easier than reading words. 
The inventors of the new instruments, 
without knowing it, were creating a 
system for reading music—a primary 
solid base upon which the future devel- 
opment of the art may henceforth rest. 
It remains to turn the new resources to 
account in an educational way. 

The rise and development of these 
wonderful practical instruments is one 
of the characteristic signs of our time. 
As printing revolutionized literature 
ages ago, so the piano player is revolu- 
tionizing music as a social, moral and 
esthetic agency in the life of the 
modern world. Mechanical art has long 
been enlisted in the service of the spirit. 

We have seen the rise of photography 
filling our schools and homes with re- 
productions of masterpieces of art. At 
first a purely mechanical process, with- 
out capacity for personal impress, it has 
gradually freed itself from mechanical 
taint and won an assured position among 
the arts by the introducing of personal 
expression, the quality of independent 
esthetic influence. The inspirational or 
selective photography of Mr Steichen 
and Mr Stieglitz is here alluded to. With 
the new musical devices it is the same. 
It is because they leave room for the 
personal impress, because they consti- 
tute a sensitive, responsive and plastic 
agency, because, in short, they are not 
mechanical, but mechanical aids to a 
musical performance, that they seem 
destined to play so great a part in 
making music known to the world. 

Now that human in:enuity has de- 
vised a method for the sensitive and per- 
manent registration and reproduction of 
musical creations, and, at the same time, 
a practical means for ear training, the 
noble art of music, which has so long 
been a thing understood by the few only, 
will grow in time to have as extended 
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an audience of intelligent admirers as 
literature itself, and so become a part 
of the work of every college and schoo] 
and one of the constituent factors of a 
liberal education. Well, the study of 
musical appreciation on this plan has 
been going on for some time. Music 
reproducing instruments are systemat- 
ically used for illustration of lectures 
at Harvard university and Radcliffe 
college, by Prof John K. Paine, the 
dean ef the musical profession in the 
United States, and by Prof Walter R. 
Spalding in his classes on harmony and 
form; at Vassar college, by Prof George 
Joleman Gow; at the University of 
Michigan, by Prof Albert A. Stanley; at 
Amherst college, by Prof W. P. Bigelow; 
at Smith college, by Prof H. D. Sleeper; 
at Wells college, Aurora, New York; at 
Tufts college, by Prof Leo Lewis; at the 
Columbia conservatory of music, Chicago, 
by Miss Anne Shaw Faulkner, lecturer 
on music; at Oberlin college, by Prof 
Edward Dickinson; at the Hill school, 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania; at the Teach- 
ers college of Columbia university, New 
York, and in very many other institu- 
tions. 

Commissioner W. T. Harris writes: 
“T think that a selection of one of the 
great works of Beethoven and the listen- 
ing to this performance once a weck, 
forty performances in the course of a 
school year, would by the close of the 
year make the entire school familiar 
enough with the work to name it among 
their favorites. A great work comes to 
stand out more and more from the dead 
level of daily experience, and by and by, 
sooner or later, the work is sure to make 
a great impression on the soul. It would 
be one of the greatest educational effects 
at any high school to make all pupils 
know and admire Beethoven’s fifth sym- 
phony or his Sonata Apassionata. | 
predict that the new inventions for re- 
producing the best interpretations of 
the great musical authors will ultimately 
find a place in what are called the gen- 
eral exercises of all our high schools, 
and that from the date of the adoption 
of this course a new era will dawn in 
American secondary education.” 


A new influence in the home 


One day a prominent business man, 
while visiting the warerooms of a piano 
playing firm, was told about the record- 
ing piano. “You may have a favorite 
daughter who plays,” said his inform- 
ant. “Well, she could come here, and 
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we would take a record of her playing. 
Then, if anything happened to her, you 
could always have a reminder of her 
musical skill.” “No, you don’t!” said 
the business man. “It is true that 1 
have a daughter, and I love her, but I 
want it distinctly understood that when 
she dies her piano playing is to die with 
her!’ 

There is a witty saying by Weissman, 
the great biologist, involving a _ pro- 
found truth: “Whatever is desired in 
nature becomes necessary as soon as 
possible.” 

It seems to me that the piano player 
and a method for its use have come in 
answer to a movement of the human 
mind which has been forging to the 
front in the last few years. For not 
only has enthusiasm for music been 
growing at a great rate, but at the same 
time the means for harvesting it has 
been developing. 

There is no limit to this new form 
of musie study. Everyone may partici- 
pate. For the merchant, the clerk and 
the professional man, for the army and 
navy officers and their families, forced 
to spend their existence away from edu- 
cational end musical centers, and for the 
dwellers in country homes all over the 
land, a means of instruction and delight 
is provided. For those forced to lead 
monotonous lives, and for children espe- 
cially, who must grow by being enter- 
tained, the new study of music will come 
as a veritable boon. 

Such are some of the attractive pos- 
sibilities of the study of music on the 
new basis. We have not overdrawn the 
picture. Experience has shown the re- 
markable fact that appreciation of 
music, unlike the appreciation of litera- 
ture, is not a matter of intellectual edu- 
cation, but is simply a question of im- 
pressionability, so that the most widely 
differing types of people, cultivated and 
uncultivated alike, will be drawn to 
musie and ultimately to the best music 
—inevitably and almost instinctively, if 
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they can only hear it. “We needs must 
love the highest when we see it,” says 
Tennyson, and so must we also when 
we hear it. 

In many cases even the smallest chil- 
dren will prefer true music if they can 
hear it. “Beethoven’s symphonies,” said 
Theodore Thomas, “are the real popu- 
lar music wherever they are known.” 
Thousands of children and persons with- 
out the least previous training in 
musie¢ are acquiring a liberal education 
through familiarity with the best musie, 
and he touched the heart of the matter 
who said (I think it was Frank Dam- 
rosch) that “only the best musie is good 
enough for the common people.” Give 
the unprejudiced a fair chance at both, 
and a little time, and nine times out 
of ten they will prefer Beethoven’s 
Kreutzer sonata, the Moonlight sonata 
and the Pastoral and fifth symphonies, 
Chopin’s waltzes and nocturnes and 
Mozart’s Magic Flute overture, or Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished Symphony, to the 
lighter and more ephemeral songs and 
dances. 

The reason is simple. People like 
what wears. The product of genius 
grows in interest by repetition, whereas 
familiarity with empty, trivial, light- 
waisted, bloodless emanations of talent 
and cleverness (with which the world is 
unhappily all too well supplied), only 
breeds contempt. A thorough first-hand 
familiarity with ten songs of Schubert, 
the Schubert or Beethoven quartets or 
symphonies, or half a dozen inspired 
dances of Bach, is worth for practical 
service, for pleasure and growth, a thou- 
sand indifferent and mediocre works of 
talent of the kind usually offered as 
playing pieces to beginners. 

Such are some of the changes to be 
looked for in the near future, and I think 
you will agree with me that it is a de- 
sirable state of things which I have pic- 
tured, and that it is reasonable to hope 
for such a result in view of the new 
Ineans, 


Spring Flowers 


By Margaret Ashmun 


The cherry’s a-bloom in the orchard, 
The lilae’s a-bloom on the wall; 

But the pinks are a-bloom in your own pretty cheeks— 
And they’re the best blossoms of all! 
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New Fashions in Glassware 


By Cara Reese 


The annual trade show of the glass 
manufacturers, usually held at Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania, includes new shapes 
of the regulation ware, new or improved 
qualities in material, novelties in deco- 
ration, or “discoveries,” whether as in- 
ventions of glass articles destined for 
an entirely new use, or to illustrate new 
processes in etching, embossing, enam- 
eling, coloring, or in the development 
of pressed ware, cut ware, blown ware 
or combinations of all three. 

The manufacturers understand the 
artistic longings of the housekeeper’s 
heart, and each year they vie with each 
other to produce effects rich, beautiful 
and striking, at as small a cost to the 
buyer as possible. They pay handsome 
figures to anyone for patterns that ap- 
peal, while the experimenter who can 
produce glass remarkable for clearness, 
or for some novel charm, or the inventor 
of some new article (the glass dipper 
for the preserving kettle has netted the 
discoverer an independent fortune) is 
sure of generous recompense. 

An old principle which has unexpect- 
edly appealed to popular favor is often 
revived. For instance, the “buzz saw” 
swirl of ornamentation that caught the 
public fancy a few years since, is now 
in evidence under a variety of names 
in the pressed, cut and embossed pat- 
terns of the present. There are “saws” 
in motion or standing still, singly or in 
multitude, as a whole shape or pattern 
itself, noticeable in flat ware, or as the 
decorative feature—anything to suggest 
sharp cut curves or “teeth,” which catch 
and reflect the light. In experimenting 
with the idea, perhaps a manufacturer 
evolves something entirely new, for in- 
stance a “sunburst” with a medallion 
effect produced by two or three sharp 
cuts above or below the conventional 
design, and thus with others. 

Then the evolution of quality. One 
recalls with a shudder the opal glass 
of recent years, the plates with open 
borders with cheap ribbons run through 
and gaudy birds and flowers as deco- 


ration. Experimenting has _ produced 
opalescent ware of marble finish without 
a suggestion of glaze or color to mar 
a stately beauty, and with cameo-like 
ornamentation of vine and tendril in 
such exquisite relief as though carved 
from the whole by a master chisel. 

Think of a “snowball’ luncheon some 
day with a marble service, a central 
piece to hold the snowballs, and with 
daintiness and simplicity in all the ware. 
Fifty cents will buy a sugar, creamer, 
spoonholder and butter dish of this new 
glass, with separate pieces of any article 
retailing at five or ten cents. 

Or a “snow” tea on a hot afternoon, 
with a dignified colonial pattern in evi- 
dence, and with snowy eake salvers, 
different sizes, forming a central pyra- 
mid from which real vines overflow as 
a cascade and trail away to the “covers. 
They show one how to do it, these clever 
salesmen, and in the end they lift down 
the topmost salver, a tiny six-inch affair, 
and explain that it is the newest thing 
out—just to hold a cake baked for two. 

And they have a reason for the “gold” 
glass which dazzles the eye with its 
glare. Solid gold, without a -thread of 
erystal, as erystal, to be seen. Think 
of such a service as a “feature” for a 
golden wedding feast! Golden loving 
cups, golden salad and fruit bowls, 
golden salvers, golden sauce dishes, rose 
bowls, candelabra and the usual run of 
routine service, at five cents, ten cents 
or a quarter each, and with five dollars 
almost stocking a store. A “feature” 
and a distribution of the “gold” as sou- 
venirs to the guests afterward. 

There are possibilities in all the col- 
ored glassware as seen through the artis- 
tie eyes of the salespeople, for they, lik« 
the manufacturers of glass, yield to the 
fascination of the product and love it 
as some living thing. Is the clearness 
of a piece questioned? It is poised on 
the hand until it reflects the light from 
a hundred angles or refracts the rain- 
bow through a prism-like cutting. Is 
the quality doubted? The pieces, from 
the tallest pitcher down to the individual 
salt, tinkle in turn as a metallic tipped 
pencil runs the length of their scale. 
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Color? Red glass becomes “rose blush,” 
and the table a garden symphony; blue 
glass with an opal accompaniment, and 
the effect is a “dream” of sky and cloud; 
evreen and amber, and the loveliness 
produced is a joy and delight. Is the 
enameling of the tumblers too glaring 
and heavy? In a twinkling the lilies- 
of-the-valley in the border are nodding 
their graceful heads over the edge, and 
ihe mind pictures a “lily” feast (a nickel 
per dish) with no other service but 
this snowy embroidered glass. Too plain ¢ 
A eolored serving plate slips under the 
oyster dish, and there you are, art loving, 
again. 

In the development of an old principle 
the new colonial glassware is a popular 
triumph. The “optic” lines hail from 
the earliest days. There are now “wide 
opties” and “narrow optics,” and opties 
that taper toward the base of goblet or 
dish. To such a high degree of perfec- 
tion has the optic been brought that 
the glass between the lines refracts as 
a prism, or curves as a lens, or appears 
as a sliver of mirror light. The colonial 
ware is heavy in weight and as clear as 
the dew. The pieces have been “blown” 
and with hand cut work on the edges 
and optie lines the richness and beauty 
are enhanced. The handsomest and 
largest. piece for table service in the 
market will cost less than a dollar, while 
bonbon and olive dishes and small pieces 
generally will retail at twerty-five cents. 

Tn the pressed glass, or imitation eut, 
the styles of the most costly hand cut 
goods are not only imitated, but re- 
markably well. Think of a mammoth 
lemonade bowl and standard flanked by 
a dozen cups retailing for less than five 
dollars, when the “real.” not a whit 
prettier, is valued at five hundred. 

In the way of specialties or novelties, 
glass “hallboys” are to supersede the 
crockery article in the hotels this year 
if the manufacturers have their way; 
likewise tiny heavy glass pitchers of the 
individual kind for the rolled oats and 
eream. Individual syrup jugs are also 
shown. The flat celery dishes are giving 
way to the tall holders again, these 
latter shown with a firm turnip-like 
base, while spoonholders of the wpright 
pattern are to be superseded by a low 
pan-like receptacle. Berry dishes, fruit 
dishes and salvers are shown with tall 
slender stems and some of the berry 
howls with two or even three ornamental 
handles. There are novelties in violet 
and sweet pea holders in the dainty 


muranese ware, glass casing on glass, 
which chameleon-like, takes on the hue 
of the flower supported. The shape of 
these holders suggests a handkerchief 
with an apple tied in and with the 
corners flaring jauntily upward and 
outward. There are tall holders for 
chrysanthemums, roses, and Easter lily 
stalks, whose rough, uneven lines, as 
though clawed upward, and whose jagged 
tops, suggest an iceberg melting in the 
sun. There are lily bowls and pansy 
bowls, wall holders and holders for the 
individual favor and on through the list, 
these, like all the rest of the ware, dainty, 
artistic and inexpensive. 


A Cause for High Rentals 


By An American Citizen 


If there is any place on the face of 
the globe that can beat Germany for 
“system, law and order,” I'd like to hear 
of it. In Germany I stopped for five 
months last year with a brother in Ber- 
lin, whom business called and kept there 
for the last six or seven years. He 
lives in an apartment house, very much 
like the apartment houses in our big 
cities. But there’s this difference—the 
law protects the landlord in Germany, 
and as a consequence rent is cheaper. 

For instance, the tenant is required 
to sign a contract, and the breaking of 
this would mean the forfeiture of all 
your furniture, besides, maybe, a sojourn 
in prison. You may sublet, but rou 
must live up to your contract. Should 
any damage be done to the wallpaper, 
mirrors, etc, the tenant is required (nay, 
compelled) to repaper and replace. This 
teaches care, and less indulgence toward 
youthful and destructive olive branches. 
It’s quite a different proposition when 
you have to pay the damage yourself, 
you know! 

The tenant is provided with a latch- 
key. Should he happen to lose it he 
is obliged to provide new keys and locks 
for the whole house. The old key may 
have fallen into unauthorized hands. 
“Coal bins and closet shelves used for 
kindling wood”’—absurd! tricks 
are impossible in Germany. When your 
contract expires, and you hand over your 
keys, you’ve got to leave everything in 
about the same state and condition you 
found it. Moving without paying your 
rent‘ Can’t be done. Can’t remove 
any of your household goods until your 
rent is paid in full, Andsoon. Justice 
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is dealt out with even hand to landlord 
and tenant. 

I have a friend who could write a 
book on the trials and tribulations of 
a Yankee landlord. Our laws don’t pro- 
tect him. If a tenant has a mind to 
“beat” him, he ean do it, and the land- 
lord has practically no redress. He sim- 
ply has to “take his chances.” 

Do you wonder that rents are high 
in our cities? I don’t—I wonder they 
are not higher. If our laws won’t pro- 
tect him, the landlord must protect him- 
self, in some way. But by this system 
the just must suffer with the unjust, and 
it doesn’t seem right. 


Trading Stamps 


Trading stamps, with which our read- 
ers may not be familiar, are a supposed 
gift to the buyer of groceries or other 
merchandise, a species of coupons re- 
deemable oftentimes in bric-a-brae or 
household furnishings. It goes without 
saying that the customer pays for the 
bonus, and pays high, for the goods 
which it accompanies cannot, obviously, 
be all that they purport and still leave 
a profit for the dealer. The state of 
Massachusetts now levies a three per 
cent tax on trading stamps. The mer- 
chandise must be reduced accordingly 
in quality, in order that the dealer may 
retain his old profit. Yet there are 
seemingly intelligent persons who will 
buy goods with trading stamps. 


Wedding Cards for 1905 


By A. K. 


Aside from the graver issues—th 
sweetness of the bride and the strength 
and manliness of the groom—there are 
few details about the wedding prepara- 
tions that are more important than the 
invitation, or announcement, if that be 
used instead. Simplicity in matters per- 
taining to the actual ceremony and re- 
ception is permissible, and often the 
plainc ‘t weddings are the loveliest; there 
need be no lavish display of flowers or 
jewels or lace or music; no magnificent 
dinner or supper; but if cards are to be 
sent at all, money must not be saved on 
that particular item. Go to the best 
stationer you can afford, and thus make 
sure that your cards are eorrect and in 
good form, even if the added expense 
must curtail some other and more showy 
feature of the wedding. 
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The new spring wedding ecards are en- 
graved, sometimes in script, but prefer- 
ably in old English lettering, on double 
sheets of fine and heavy white paper, 
The English spelling of the word 
“honour” is used more frequently than 
the American, which omits the “u”; and 
the favored wording is such that the 
name of the person to be invited must 
be written in by hand. This gives the 
announcement a more personal and in- 
dividual note than the old-fashioned 
ecards could have. 

When both parents of the bride are 
living, the announcement is made in the 
two names; if one parent is no longer 
living, the name of the other appears 
alone; and the name of the _ bride’s 
brother, married sister, uncle or nearest 
relative, may be used when occasion 
demands. The ecorreet form for an 
announcement card this season is as 
follows: 


Mr and Mrs Anson Douglas 
have the honour to announce to 


the marriage of their daughter 
Elizabeth Edith 
to 
Mr Harold Matthison McGhee. 
May Fighteenth at Five o’Clock 
Nineteen Hundred and Five. 
Grace Church. 


When a widow marries the announce- 
ment should read: 


Mr Albert Garstin 
and 
Mrs Rachel Deering 


announce their marriage, ete. 


The small cards which accompany the 
invitation or announcement should be 
engraved in the same style of lettering. 
These cards may give the date and ad- 
dress of the bride’s “at home” days; or 
may be intended for presentation at the 
door of the church; or may be meant for 
showing at the boat or train if the wed- 
ding takes place out of town. In the 
last-named case, the directions as to hour 
and starting place, should be so clearly 
worded that no guest may mistake their 
meaning. 

The announcement is folded onee and 
inclosed in an envelope which is placed 
inside another envelope and the address 
written on that. The missive is. then 
sealed and goes as first-class mail, with 
a two-cent stamp. 
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Baby’s Bath and Clothing 


By A. P. Reed, M D 


The infant should be bathed every 
morning unless there is some contra- 
indication. If the bath results in blue 
fingernails or skin, or seems to weaken 
or lower the child’s vitality, as evinced 
by cold extremities or nose, or quick- 
ened breathing, we may consider these 
contra-indications to a full bath, and 
should only sponge off sufticiently for 
cleanliness. Bathing should be done as 
quickly as is consistent with thorough- 
ness, and done in the sunlight, if possible, 
care being taken to protect the infant’s 
eyes from a strong light. The water 
should be neither very hot nor very cold. 

The proper way to adjust the temper- 
ature to the age is by means of a ther- 
mometer suited to the purpose, and test 
according to age as follows: At birth 
the temperature of the bath should be 
uinety-eight degrees; during the first 
three or four weeks, ninety-five degrees; 
one to six moaths, ninety-three and two- 
tenths degrees; six to twelve months, 
ninety degrees; twelve to twenty-four 
months, eighty-six degrees; and in the 
third or fourth year, seventy-five degrees. 
Judgment must be used in all eases, and 
an attempt be made to meet individual 
needs. As the child matures, he may 
be gradually accustomed to a little cool 
~ponging after his bath. This is invigor- 
ating and of help in guarding against 
colds. 

In the hottest of weather the temper- 
ature may be reduced to eighty degrees 
in quite young infants, other things 
heing equal. The face should be washed 
first, while the body is kept wrapped in 
a warm blanket. The nose, eyes and 
ears should be gently cleaned, the nose 
being especially important, as any 
obstruction of the child’s respiration 
easily reduces the child’s vitality. The 
scalp should be soaped, washed off and 
well dried. In washing the body, espe- 
cial eare should be given to the folds of 
the skin, the places most prone to 
chafe. 

The temperature should be tested 
occasionally and both het cold 
water should be within easy reach to 
temper the bath as needed. A good way 
is to keep the bath thermometer con- 
stantly in the water and note its changes. 

The soap used should be free from irri- 
tating substances. Two sponges should 
be used, one for the head and face, the 
other for the rest of the bath. 
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The infant must be carefully handled 
in all manipulations, never being fright- 
ened or shocked by abrupt movements, 
or by being too violently or suddenly 
placed in the tub. Always do the soap- 
ing and washing in the lap and then 
lower into the water a few seconds, 

On a skin that is soft and clear, no 
powders are needed. For any redness in 
the folds of the skin get your druggist 
to mix two drams of oxide of zine with 
two ounces of pulverized starch and 
apply to the parts with a puff ball. 

The clothing of the infant should be 
loose and warm, loose clothing being 
warmer than tight, in that it does not 
restrict the muscles or circulation and 
furnishes more storage for the body heat. 
Before a child can walk, it gets its exer- 
cise wholly by moving arms and legs, 
and these should have a chance for free 
action. If all useless buttons and fas- 
tenings are dispensed with, the clothes 
can be adjusted more quickly after the 
bath, a point of no small importance for 
both the child and its guardian. 

For the first few weeks of life the 
healthy infant passes most of its time in 
sleep, and later than this the more sleep 
it ean get in the twenty-four hours, the 
better. 


Young Friends Make Old Friends 


By Herbert Shearer 


Gentle little Bessie Pettis, 
You can never quite forget us— 
If you try. 


Later. when you older grow, 
And in your chair you sit and sew,— 
By-and-by, 


You will think of how we teased you, 
Ilow we hugged and how we squeezed 
you,— 


Polly and Tf. 


A Basy Bis—Cut the bib of pique and 
embroider in long and_ short stitch 
around the edge. Make a row of French 
knots just inside. Hem a shaped pocket 
of muslin on the back and work a row 
of knots on the line of pocket. Cut a 
piece of rubber to fit pocket, and if 
necessary catch it to top of pocket in the 
back. The rubber can be easily re- 
moved when the bib is laundered. It is 
a great protection to the baby, since the 
bib can never wet through. Fasten with 
button and buttonholes. 


AY 


GOOD 


Clean, Cleaner, Cleanest 


It has been said that housework is 
the best exercise. This is, no doubt, 
true in a sense, but the lack of fresh 
air often destroys half the value of such 
exercise. While I am about my work 
I make it a point to draw several long, 
deep breaths every time I have occasion 
to step out of the house, thus filling 
my lungs with pure fresh air. Oxygen 
is the best of tonics, and I find this plan 
enables me to do my work with much 
less fatigue than I formerly did. Re- 
member this in housecleaning. G.S. F. 

In a handsomely papered room, in 
fact, in any room where the neatness 
of the wall is looked 
to, provide the person 
who cleans the room 
with a strip of tin 
about six by twelve 
inches having its upper edge bent out. 
It should be held by the bent-out edge. 
against the wall paper, and resting on 


the baseboard, to prevent moistening 
the paper while the baseboards are 


scrubbed. Y. 

I got some very bad grease spots on 
the front of a light blue cotton dress. 
After sprinkling it plentifully with 
finely prepared starch and covering: it 
with brown paper I ironed it with a hot 
iron for a few moments, then washed it 
in the usual way in warm soapsuds; no 
trace of the grease remains. C. F. C. 

Choose a pleasant day for washing 
blankets. Measure them and mark your 
curtain stretchers. Wash in borax water 
and dry on the stretchers. This prevents 
absolutely any shrinkage and they will 
look and feel like new. Mrs L. W. C. 


It was very hard to remove the green 


and blue stains made by the aleohol 
lamp on my chating-dish. At last I 


found by simply rubbing with a_ soft 
cloth moistened with ammonia the dis- 
colorations disappe ared. IX. D. S. 

A piece of garden hose makes an ideal 
earpet beater. While stout enough to dis- 
lodge the dust, its flexibility prevents 
the wear and tear given by the ordinary 
stick or rattan beater. Lizzie Mowen. 

The way of laundering lace curtains 
which I find most satisfactory is to 
shake the curtains well, then press into 
a tub of moderately warm water con- 
taining suds from a pure soap and a 
tablespoon of powdered borax. Let them 
stand half an hour, lifting them up and 
down occasionally. Squeeze them lightly 
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out of this 
water prepared in the same way, dipping 


tub into another tub of 


only one curtain at a time. Rinse them 
in clear water until perfectly clean, and 
without wringing hang each curtain by 
the back edge on the line, being carefy] 
not to pull it out of shape, and using 
plenty of pins so it won’t sag. The 
weight of water in the curtain pulls it 
down, and as it shakes in the wind 
practically dries and irons it at t'e 
same time. The same method answers 
when starching the curtains, using for 
this a thin starch. Curtains will look 
far better done in this way than when 
ironed, and will wear longer than when 
stretchers are used. S. A. B. 

Tops of fruit cans ean be cleaned if 
they are placed in sour milk or vinegar 
and left wntil the mold, ete, comes off 
easily, when they are washed in water. 
They should also be serubbed with a 
brush to clean the grooves in the sid 
of the lid. The result is surprising. S. R. 

For the preservation of my fine laces 
and collars I always launder them my- 


self. Soak them over night in warm 
suds. In the morning squeeze and rinse 


them until clean, then dip them in a 
solution of a half-teaspoon of gum arabic 
in a pint of water slightly blued. Squeeze 
well, and pulling all scallops earefully in 
shape, press on a pane of glass or marble 
slab—no ironing is necessary. Very fine 
lace is best washed by shaking in a fruit 
jar half full of soapsuds until clean, 
rinsing in a similar way. Lace when 
pressed on glass should have the right 
side up. D. H. M. 

T have a sheet of asbestos, or rather 
two sheets fastened together, to 
the entire top of my kitchen range when- 
ever it is in use for cooking purposes; 
more especially for frying, which spat- 
ters a clean stove to the despair of the 
housewife. Circles of asbestos are at- 
tached to the main shect and ean be 
lifted aside when the stove holes are to be 
used; for simmering and slow cooking 
the itself is just right, and 
prevents all burning. By removing this 
sheet when the cooking is done, the stove 
is in immaculate condition, and its use 
saves one from blacking the stove for 
an entire season, if careful about spill- 
ing. This asbestos sheet is also used on 
wash days, so that if the boiler “boils 
over” the stove will not be soiled, and 
this also saves the iron, since water 


eover 


asbestos 


spilled on a very hot stove is apt to 
cause the iron to crack. Anna Billings. 
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The Passing of Another Bugbear 


Specimen Experiences Gathered from Good Housekeeping Readers 
in a Novel Investigation 


A Physician’s Word 


I believe it is something that should 
be impressed into every American home, 
that wash day can be robbed of its 
drudgery if only the fathers and hus- 
bands will be thoughtful enough to get 
their servants or wives that are com- 
pelled to do the washing a _ reliable 
machine. I paid twelve dollars for my 
washing machine and you ean’t buy it 
tor fifty. John H. Morse, M D. 


Wash Day Robbed of Its Terrors 

The washing machine may very truly 
be said to rob wash day of its terrors. 
My machine was a Christmas gift. 
The advantages are so many it would 
take some time to tell them all. The 
chicf ones are: the saving of time, 
labor, and above all the saving of 
clothes, and the saving of the terrible 
muss so common to wash day. I do my 
washing for family of five in ahout one 
and one-half hours. There is so very 
little labor about it that my little boy 
(nine years old) considers it a great 
treat to be allowed to run it for me. 
The clothes are not worn at all in the 
process of washing. The most dainty 
articles can be washed without the least 
injury. One of the great annoyances 
in washing in the old way is the great 
muss and the steam-filled house. The 
washer I use does not spatter at all and 
as the clothes are not boiled it does 
away with all the steam caused by 
boiling the clothes, which in itself is 
very injurious to the washwoman. To 
use a washing machine successfully one 
must use plenty of water and a good 
soap. The soap should never be rubbed 
on the clothes, but always dissolved and 
put into the water; and, above all, 
understand your machine before you 
begin. Blankets and carpets can be 
washed in the machine I use with very 
little labor and when house cleaning 
time arrives I expect to find lots of 
other things which can be cleaned with 
it. Mrs D. Il. G. 


Washing machines are a great help 
and every housewife ought to have one. 
I would not like to be without a wash- 
ing machine as it saves time and I 


think it saves my hands very much. 
I do not use a washboard at all. I 
have often thought that a very many 
women get colds and other troubles 
through putting their hands in the hot 
water so much, and I think that this 
can only be avoided by using a good 
washing machine, and those that have 
large families or boarders would find it 
quite to their advantage to have two, 
one that will rub and one to pound 
and rub both. Mrs James E. Jnott. 


Reduces Labor Fifty per Cent 

We have had a machine in our fam- 
ily since last April and would not take 
fifty dollars for it, if there were no 
more like it to be had. It reduces the 
labor of washing fifty per cent, and 
the wear and tear on the _ clothes 
washed to a minimum; it will wash 
anything to perfection, from the finest 
and daintiest white gown to a_ piece 
of carpet, if the directions given with 
the machine are carefully followed. It 
has everything in its favor and no dis- 
advantages that we have found up to 
date. Before purchasing mine, I looked 
over and studied the different makes of 
washing machines sold here, some eight 
or ten in all. I am not prepared to say 
how much it reduces the actual cost of 
washing, but if “time is money,” it 
certainly is a great saver in the house- 
hold. It used to take our maid from 
early in the morning until 4 o'clock in 
the afternoon to do the washing, the 
old washboard way, now everything is 
finished by 10.30 a m. To obtain the 
best results we use in addition to the 
liquid soap, one teacuptul of gasoline 
to each washerful of fresh suds. The 
clothes are always clean and white. I 
wish that every woman who has to use 
the washboard could have a washing 
machine like mine. Mrs T. IL B. 
Davis. 


Tt takes me only from one and a half 
to two hours to do a large family wash- 
ing, ready to hang on the line. The 
machine does the work better and a 
great deal easier than any other machine 
that I have ever tried. We ean wash 
anything from a pair of fine lace cur- 
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tains to rag carpets, and it is an im- 
possibility for any fabric, no matter how 
delicate, to get torn or worn by the 
machine: Mrs Charles Le Grand. 


Recommended to All the World 


I could not get along without my 
washing machine. I am very glad to 
recommend it to all the world. It does 
the washing quickly and without wear 
on the most delicate fabric. It is a joy 
to all housekeepers when the time comes 
for washing blankets and all heavy bed- 
ding and carpets. It does not require a 
horse, or man power, to operate it. A 
lady who is her maid of all work need 
not look like a fright and be wet to 
the skin when using this washer. I 
never have found any disadvantages 
in this washing machine. Mrs M. T. 
Briggs. 

Good Machines 


My machine will wash clothes thor- 
oughly clean in from ten to fifteen min- 
utes. It runs so easy that any child 
over eight years old can operate it. It 
will not leak if left in the sun or with- 
out water, as I have seen some washers 
do. It is so constructed that I believe 
it to be the most desirable, most easily 
operated and cleanest washer [ have 
seen. A small washing can be done 
as easily as a large one. Mrs K. Rol- 
lins. 


Before T had my washing machine J 
was almost the whole week getting over 
the effects caused by my leaning over 
the tubs and serubbing. I can truth- 
fully say that my washing machine has 
been the means of my not only doing 
more work, but having time to rest, 
and being free from all backache. My 
clothes come out beautifully white and 
with less wear and tear than ever be- 
fore, and I advise every woman to 
buy a washing machine. Mrs Williain 


Ford. 


A Thorough Believer 


If I can say anything to encourage 
the use of washing machines, I am only 
too glad to do so, for I believe in them 
thoroughly. I have found absolute and 
ever present comfort in my machine. 
Serubbing on a scrub board is, I think. 
the hardest work possible on the back 
muscles, and the most injurious to 
women. 

I ean fill my washer with clothes 
and turn the handle while sitting down. 
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My seven-years-old cousin frequently re- 
lieves me of this work, and his washing 
is as clean and white as mine. It re- 
quires no expert. Then one can use 
boiling hot water in a washer, and of 
course this was impossible in the old 
tub when you had to put your hands in 
it. Speaking of hands, I was ashamed 
of mine before I got a washer, they 
were so red and swollen. Now [ rarely 
get them wet, and can keep them look- 
ing so much better. These are my sug- 
gestions in the use of washing ma- 
chines: 

1st. To soak your clothes over night 
before washing. 

2d. To use boiling hot water. 

3d. Do not put in too many clothes 
at a time, only enough so the machine 
will turn easily. Then you will not 
tire yourself out. 

4th. Soap the soiled parts of gar- 
ments such as cuff bands, ete, before 
washing. This will bring results quicker. 
Miss Ruth Garthright. 


The Secret of Success 


My husband, who is an _ extreimely 
practical man, delights in installing 
methods whereby he ean lighten the 
duties of the house. He takes as much 
interest in the equipment and method 
of the kitchen as he does in his own 
ottice. “Wash day has always been his 
bugbear, and rarely have I been able 
to get him home to luncheon on that 
day, prior to the advent of the washing 
machine into our home. Having long 
recognized what a breeder of ferment 
wash day was, he began to wonder why 
someone had not attempted to remedy 
this evil. Ife wrote a certain concern 
to send on the best machine they made 
for trial. It arrived in August, 1904, 
and since that time wash day has ceased 
to be a horror in our home. It demon- 
strated on its first trial that it was all 
the company claimed. It did not take 
a month to learn how to use it. The 
work is now done in one-third the time, 
and it is so simple that it is almost a 
pleasure to do it. The secret of success 
is to have hot suds in the machine, and 
just enough clothes so that the amount 
of suds will float easily. The cover on, 
the work is almost done. To move the 
machine requires no marked muscular 
effort. Think of washing white and 
clean four sheets or their equivalent in 
six minutes! That is what our machine 
does: and it is not done by scrubbing. 
Mrs John H. Morse. 
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# There is an old Scotch proverb which 
Bays: 

“May sun an’ May win’ 

Mak’ claes white an’ lasses din.” 
| do not know what the sorcery of May 
“sun and win’” is, but I do remember 
that in May—always when the apple blos- 
coms were in bloom—all the LINEN in 
the house which had grown yellow or 
become stained was laid to bleach on 
the grass by my Scotch grandmother. 
And it grew white—there was no doubt 
of that. I. G. C, 


# A machine for washing dishes is so 
successful that two or three different 
types or styles of them are now made. 
Who has used such a machine, and with 
what results, either in the home, hotel or 
restaurant‘ Or if you have some clever 
way of simplifying DISH WASHING, 
some wrinkle or device of your own, 
tell Discoveries about it. Any para- 
graphs or experiences that are available 
for publication will be paid for. 


* Mothers will be glad to learn that 
muslins and laces may be rendered much 
less INFLAMMABLE by the simple 
means of mixing with the starch half as 
much whiting when in the process of 
laundering. Eleanor Marchant. 


* After trying in vain to grow parsley 
in a window box, I stumbled upon a plan 
whereby I can have nice fresh PARSLEY 
all winter, with very little trouble. I 
found a shallow box which was just the 
size of an old transom, having three small 
panes of glass still intact in it. I 
knocked the bottom out of the box and 
hinged my window sash on for a cover. 
This bottomless box I sunk in the ground 
where it would have a southern expos- 
ure. The front was sunk nearly to the 
level of the ground, the back to within 
about four inches of the zround, thereby 
giving the glass a slant sufficient to shed 


the rain. I dug out the earth to a depth 
of a foot or so, and put in some rich dirt, 
finely pulverized, leaving about twelve 
inches space between the earth and the 
lowest part of the glass. In the spring 
I sowed parsley seed quite thick in my 
winter box, keeping the glass raised and 
watering the young plants well. When 
the cold nights came in the fall I put 
the glass down, keeping it up during the 
day, when it was warm and sunny. Be- 
fore any danger of frost came I kept the 
glass down all the time. By winter the 
parsley had made such a growth that I 
had more than I could use, picking some 
every day, and as I never had to water 
it during the winter, it was absolutely 
no trouble to me. Parsley so planted will 
live two winters, going to seed at the end 
of the second year. L. F. Channon. 


# T turn the nozzle of the garden hose 
to a fine spray and sprinkle the clothes 
while they are on the line—a very quick 
and good method. All plain pieces may 
then be rolled and laid in the basket as 
they are taken down, while starched 
articles need but a little further hand 
SPRINKLING on portions not exposed. 
C. 


# A more general use of lime water dur- 
ing hot weather is much to be desired. 
When one goes to a chemist and buys 
a small bottle of it, one does not feel 
encouraged to apply the liquid freely 
to the many uses for which it is excel- 
lent; but when one finds that it costs 
practically no more than the trouble of 
making, one can be generous with it. 
Lay a lump of quicklime as big as the 
two fists in a graniteware pitcher or 
bowl, pour over it two quarts of cola 
water, stir with a wooden spoon, and 
let it stand six hours. Strain the liquid 
through a double thickness of cheesecloth 
without disturbing the sediment of lime. 
Put in bottles and cork tight. Before 
using, pour off half an inch from the 
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top if it has stood any length of time. 
Lime water is good to rinse bottles, 
pitchers and pans which have held milk; 
to soften hard water; to sweeten drains, 
and to bleach out the marks left when 
stronger alkalis have failed to entirely 
remove grease spots. From a teaspoon 
to a tablespoon in a glass of milk wili 
make it acceptable to delicate stomachs, 
and, especially for those troubled with 
acidity, LIME WATER is liked as a 
mouth wash. That equal parts of sweet 
oil and lime water make the very best 
household remedy for sealds and burns 
is not likely to be forgotten after one 


trial. B. P. 


# Like M. A. H., who writes in the Jan- 
uary number, I lost several fine ferns 
through the ravages of cats. Cats will 
eat grass, and the leaves of pinks, and 
are especially fond of CATNIP, which 
they devour with avidity. Catnip can 
easily be grown in a box or a pot kept 
in the kitchen window. A packet of 
seed can be bought for a few cents from 
a seedsman. Ada Gist. 


# The very light pink jellies which are 
sometimes made from gelatine never 
struck my faney, but I experimented 
the other day with the coloring added 
to a light coffee JELLY. It made a 
rich, deep red jelly, which my guests 
admired very much. L. W. 


place of the newspaper 
which the housekeeper gives very 
GREASY dishes and utensils a_ pre- 
liminary rub, the chemist who has even 
more greasy and oily things to clean, 
substitutes a handful of sawdust. This 
does the work more easily and more 
effectively; see if,it is not more pleas- 
ant also. I. If. 


with 


# Quite the most toothsome pelit souper 
that I have had set before me in many 
a day was proffered by an English hostess 
and her chief dish she called a mixed 


GRILL. For the mixed grill you re- 
quire thin slices of bacon, a slice or two 
of calf’s liver, a mutton chop if you so 
desire, several nice ripe tomatoes, cut 
exactly in half, and at least a round 
dozen of mushrooms. Around the meats 
on the grill—grill or broil over a wood 
or charcoal fire—place the vegetables and 
when all the meats and the vegetables are 
done to the proper turn place them care- 
fully on a large platter, the bacon and 
the liver flanking the chops and the 
mushrooms and the tomatoes forming a 
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savory outer circle. Over all turn drawn 
butter sauce seasoned with red pepper 
and salt. The mixed grill forms an ex- 
cellent mode of doing away with un- 
cooked left-overs and once it is tricd 
it will be a regular applicant for favor, 
Mistress Pepys. 


Butterflies furnish most beautiful 
COLOR HARMONIES, and by copy- 
ing one there is no possibility of going 
astray. Even the shape of contrasting 
markings on a butterfly’s wing will tell 
you how to apply the same colors on 
your hat or gown, whether in narrow 
lines, in masses of color or other man- 
ner. Sometimes a bird or a flower may 
furnish suggestions. But flowers are 
always combined with some green, and 
the harmony does not remain the same 
when this is left out. I. H. 


A man who has crossed the ocean 
often pronounces his PONGEE BAG by 
all odds the most useful thing he earrics 
with him. It consists of a circular piece 
of pongee from twenty-seven inches to 
a yard in diameter, of which the edge 
is hemmed, and small brass rings to hold 
the drawstring are sewed at intervals 
of three inches. The drawstring is a 
scarlet ribbon (inen always like red best), 
by which the bag ean be hung on a nail 
in his stateroom. Opened half way, it 
discloses, yet holds safely, all his toilet 
articles and small possessions, so that 
even the elusive collar buttons can’t es- 
when the ship lurches. Y. 


# A famous Chicago restaurant serves 
in May and June thousands of aspar- 
agus patties, an invention of the re- 
markable woman at the head of the 
institution. The patty cases are made 
long and narrow, and the ASPARAGUS 
is laid on lengthwise in stalks, and a 
cream sauce poured over. A variation 
of this plan which the writer has seen 
on a private table brings on the aspar- 
agus cut up, with the tibrous ends dis- 
earded. This, I think, is better. J. T. 


# When buying PAPER NAPKINS 
for a church supper, do not economize 
by getting the very cheap, highly colored 
designs, or you may be the innocent 
eause of transferring some of that bril- 
liant color to an unsuspecting face. IL. 


# At the tip end of Cape Cod, a luxu- 
riant HOP VINE eclambers at will over 
the side door of an old farmhouse. It 
was planted way back in the last cen- 
tury by a thrifty great-grandmother, 
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who was a “master hand” at yeast. This 
vine was one of the most prized posses- 
sions of this energetic dame, and is 
cherished by her descendants, who make 
from its dried blossoms each fall hop 
pillows. These are distributed among 
victims of insomnia, who prize them. 


*# If you want to look trim about your 
work and at the same time be cool, turn 


in your shirt waist at the neck and wear 
a sailor or turndown collar made of white 
pique, with a four-in-hand tie. M. 


* The most beautiful FLOWER BED 
I ever saw ranged along a stone wall, 
and had for its principal blossoms and 
background blue corntlowers. Here and 
there, intermingled. were clusters of 
coreopsis, of red poppies and of zinnias, 
Rare taste and knack were employed in 
the blending, the seeming carelessness 
which is art concealing art. These va- 
rious flowers go better together, however, 
than one would suppose without seeing 
them. Jay. 


* JT have found a way in which you can 
finish a disliked DOLLY in a very short 
time by working two scallops or flowers 
a day. The doilies will be done in no 
time. V. B. T. 

&© This “Discovery,” volunteered by a 
girl of nine, is not without its sugges- 
tions. Editor. 


© The most practical of certain expen- 
sive and especially handsome SHIRT 
WAISTS I saw recently. was made from 
a very heavy cotton cheviot with a plain 
back, fitted under-arm pieces and three 
broad plaits on each side front. The 
stock, cuffs and front plait were all 
made in Hardanger worked directly on 
the material itself. The three plaits on 
each side front made considerable full- 
ness at the waist line, which was securely 
plaited and stitched. All the cheviot 
below the waist line in front was cut 
away; the sides and back, however, were 
left intact and a fitted yoke-like piece 
of thin white material was stitched on 
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the side fronts. This peplum served to 
keep the front in place without bulki- 
ness. Inch-wide belting was stitched in- 
side the waist line on the cheviot as far 
as the plaits in front. This could be 
adjusted to suit the wearer. As the top 
only was stitched, it had some “give” 
over the hips, an advantage for a large 
woman. Three eyelets at the back, an 
ineh apart, supported the skirt, which 
had three corresponding hooks sewed to 
the inside of the belt. An outside belt 
of the white cheviot had points orna- 
mented in Hardanger work. Frances 
Barnard. 


* An entirely novel way of playing 
EUCHRE was recently introduced here. 
Instead of four at a table, only two were 
seated at each one, the lady only pro- 
eressing. Progression did not score, only 
lone hands and points. Partners were 
chosen thus: To each gentleman was 
given a fluffy snowball of cotton, be- 
sprinkled with diamond dust, whieh con- 
tained the name of some lady present. 
The stairease was chosen as the vantage 
peint whenee the inoffensive missiles 
were hurled upon the willing victims, 
who stood with open hands to receive 
them. A. P. Higgins. 


* jlow many have tried to make BUCK- 
WITEAT cakes of stale bread crumbs? 
Every second or third night add one 
eup of rolied bread crumbs to each cup 
ot buckwheat flour when you “set” your 
cakes, and proceed as usual, adding soda 
and a little sugar or syrup in the morn- 


ing. Mrs D. 


#T found it unnecessary to go to the 
slums in order to do good. I took two 
GIRLS from the hovel in which they 
lived, one for cook, the other second girl 
—bright young Irish-Americans, who 
had never had a fair chance or a helping 
hand. ‘As they proved themselves hon- 
est and willing J let them have some 
clothing that otherwise would have 
“eone to the poor.” made them put their 
money in the savings bank instead of 
squandering it, allowed them to. re- 
eeive callers in the kitchen and even to 
give a party one night when the family 
were all away. Do they impose upon 
me’ Not a bit. They can’t do too 
much for me, though I am very strict in 
what I require of them. Where else can 
such girls receive their friends, or be 
waited upon by their young man? And 
does not such treatment tend to guard 
them against the many evils to which 
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they would be exposed otherwise? If 
women would treat their help more as 
they wovld like to be treated if in the 
same position, there would be far less 
trouble over the servant question and 
more happiness in low life as well as in 
the upper circles of society. M. K. Y. 


# The most effective means I have found 
of keeping MILK sweet in warm weather 
is to put it in a _ well-sealded, wide- 
mouthed bottle or fruit jar. Weta long 
strip of thin muslin or cheesecloth with 
as cold water as you can command and 
wrap it completely around the bottle. 
Leave only one thickness over the mouth 
so that the air may pass through. Now 
place the bottle in a darkened room 
through which a current of air passes 
and wet the cloth occasionally as it be- 
comes dry. Poor Man’s Wife. 


# Did you ever see a common wooden 
bowl, such as can be bought at any 
hardware store for five or ten cents, filled 
with FERNS and partridge vines? It 
brings a refreshing breath of the woods 
into our home and is a decorative bit 
for the piazza. The bowl can be stained 
green or left the natural color, or a 
design could be burned on it. Every 
year I go into the woods in May or 
June and dig up ferns, being careful to 
take a good deal of their native earth 
with them. I plant them in flowerpots, 
bowls, jars, anything and everything, and 
they grow and are a delight all summer. 


Mrs M. F. P. 


# A Duchess lace handkerchief was ree 
cently used to “dress up” a handsome 
silk STOCK. Half of the lace edge 
was made into a dainty protection collar, 
while the two remaining corners of the 
lace were equally divided and lightly 
fastened to the pointed ends of the 
stock, F. B. 


# TI saw not long ago what was to me 
an original AMUSEMENT for children 
for a stormy day. Two children, each 
with paper and pencil, seated themselves 
in a front window of the house and 
counted the passers-by. Lucy counted 
the persons going in one direction and 
Mary those going the other way. A 
group of school children would send 
Mary ten or twenty ahead, and then, at 
the last moment, just as the half-hour 
time limit was expiring, Lucy would 
win the game with a band of laborers 
moving in the other direction. If a 
closed carriage went by, excitement ran 
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high trying to decide how many were 
the occupants. Sometimes the game 
was varied by counting animals only, 


# Cheesecloth of a fine quality can be 
bought for eight cents per yard, and 
makes the daintiest of curtains for sum- 
mer cottage bedrooms or dining room, 
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Figure r 


either ruled or with hemstitched hem. 
I have a dainty little reading room with 
windows in pairs. I made cheesecloth 
curtains, each about eighteen inches deep, 
and hung them from a pole across both 
windows, as indicated in Figure 1. These 
I trimmed with an edging crocheted from 
shoe thread. I also have one sash ecur- 
tain at each window which can be drawn 
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Figure 2 


across the window or arranged as in the 
illustration. Figure 2 shows the arrange- 
ment I used for large dining room win- 
dows. Cheesecloth curtains should never 
be starched to look well. Xatherine L. 
Cuthbert. 


# When writing addresses on my wed- 
ding invitations I made such frequent 
mistakes that I began to experiment on 
one envelope with various ERASERS 
and knives. The result was disastrous 
to the envelope. Finally I thought of 
my tiny emery boards I used for my 
nails. I gently rubbed one of the boards 
over the ink marks and they vanished. 
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With the smooth side pf the board I 
polished the surface and then wrote an 
address over the space which I had 
erased. There was no blurring whatever. 


J. L. W. 


# Many persons who are obliged to be 
much upon their FEET suffer greatly 
during the hot weather with swollen, 
tender feet. Relief will be found in a 
hot foot bath containing a tablespoon 
each of borax, spirits of ammonia and 
aleohol, a teaspoon each of witch hazel 
and camphor. Keep the feet in the water 
about ten minutes. In the morning rub 
taleum powder or other good preparation 
on the feet, and wear high shoes which 
have broad soles and low heels. 8. 


* The most effective method I have yet 
learned to rid a lawn of dandelions is 
with sulphuric acid. Go over the yard 
and put one drop of the acid into the 
heart of each DANDELION plant, be- 
ing eareful not to touch the surrcunding 
grass with it, as it would kill the grass 
as readily as the dandelions. One drop 
will be sufficient to cause the death of 
the roots of small plants, when they may 
be pulled out. Large plants may need 
a second application, but this will usually 
be sufficient. If the lawn is watched 
carefully for a season or two and the 
sulphurie acid promptly applied, we may 
soon rejoice in a dandelionless lawn. 
Maude E. Smith JIIymers. 


* It is an excellent idea, I find, in order 
to make FRENCIT DRESSES blouse 
nicely, to make the lining entirely sep- 
arate from the outside, except where the 
skirt is sewed on. Make the lining low- 
necked and sleevel ss, and finish as de- 
sired. Thus made, it is easy to launder 
and there is not a row of buttons around 
the waist to show through when the dress 
is of sheer material. P. S. 


* Black cats cut out of magazines and 
pasted on blank white ecards make effec- 
tive FAVORS: a few red touches, such 
as red hearts around the cat, or a red 
ruffle on the eat, highten the effect to 
a startling degree. A. P. Higgins. 


* In a family where an excess of sugar 
was partaken of by the boys between 
meals, to the detriment of a wholesome 
appetite, it was estimated how much 
money was expended for CANDY in the 
course of one month. The sum by which 
this amount was diminished through ab- 
stinenee in the following month was 
devoted to an especial treat by the head 
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of the house. This became an incentive 
to the whole family, until more whole- 
some habits had been established. I 
know a man—yes, not a woman—who 
kept account of his candy expenditures, 
as a help not to overdo the candy matter. 
He was almost ashamed to expose his 
account book, a constant reminder of a 
habit reaching serious proportions. I. II. 


# A friend who is an enthusiastic BIRD 
lover has placed on a post in her back 
garden a granite basin, which she keeps 
filled with fresh water. The birds use it 
both for drinking and bathing, and each 
season new varieties of birds come to 
her “watering place.” After breakfast 
she scatters a few crusts and seraps near 
the post, and now the birds congregate 
each morning, and if breakfast is tardy 
will announce by impatient twitterings 
that they at least have kept their engage- 
ment. 8S, 


© An out-of-doors festival appropriate 
for a church entertainment is an ENG- 
LISH MARKET. In the open center of 
an inclosure hedged in by privet a May- 
pole was erected, and in every available 
spot booths and fakirs’ stands were set up. 
The most elaborate was a one-story cot- 
tage built against a clump of evergreens 
whose branches concealed the fact that 
the house had only front and side walls 
and one slope of a thatched roof. Mus- 
lin curtains in the open windows and 
flowering plants on the ledges, with a 
little paint and skeins of wood vines, 
made the house resemble an English cot- 
tage. At the tables in front of it dairy- 
maids in print dresses and snowy caps 
and aprons served afternoon tea, con- 
sisting of thin bread and butter, plum 
cake, tea and jam, or to those who pre- 
ferred, ices, cakes and berries. Beneath 
a low spreading tree near by a well curb 
was fashioned of stones, turf and mosses, 
where “lemon squash,” or lemonade, was 
dispensed. Under a clump of firs was 
a gypsy tent where one Romany beauty 
told fortunes by palmistry and another 
read character from handwriting. After 
dusk a brisk fire was kept burning under 
the gypsy kettle. A fakir whose only 
outfit was a two-pronged iron stake and 
a basket of cocoanuts did a brisk trade, 
offering the public a chance to knock 
a nut from the stake at two cents a 
shot with a baseball. A sweet-faced old 
lady who sat knitting behind a modest 
stand sold “lollipops,” to the children’s 
delight, who found this new name for 
candies an extra attraction. Slabs of 
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butterscotch masqueraded as “treacle 
dabs,” old-fashioned bullseyes or jaw- 
breakers sold as “gibraltars,” and sugar- 
plums, almond toffee and gingerbread 
nuts all found favor with those whose 
spending money was in pennies. A pie- 
man with a bell «and pusheart went here 
and there singing his wares, delicious 
tarts, saucer pies, turnovers and patty- 
cakes; and peasant girls carrying tray 
baskets swung from their shoulders sold 
bits of embroidery and other faneywork. 
Supper might be served at such an ocea- 
sion with an English bill of fare. Fol- 
lowing are suggestions: Plain tea, 6d 
(12 cents); plain tea with eggs, 9d (18 
cents); plain tea with cold meats, 1s 
(24 cents); plain tea with cold meats 
and sweets, 1s 6d (36 cents); hot supper, 
2s (48 cents). Mrs W. H. MacC. 


# We are very fond of CROQUETTES, 
but I dislike the task of frying them 
and doubt the hygienic effect of fre- 
quently eaten fried meat in any form, 
especially in warm weather. So I pre- 
pare my croquettes just as usual, but 
bake them in a quick oven to a light, 
crisp brown, instead of frying. They are 
delicious so. Jessie McMillan Stroup. 


#T saw on a pleasant: porch a candle 
shade of glass, tall like a lemonade 
glass, by which the porch candle was 
protected from the wind. Then there 
was an ice water pitcher with nickel 
trimmings, inside of which was a glass 
cylinder to be filled with ice. This would 
furnish ICE WATER without the objec- 
tion of melted ice, which everyone is 
shunning these days of sanitary living. 
Linda Hull Larned. 


# An old gardener who is noticeably 
successful with PANSIES advises his 
friends who plant these flowers in cir- 
cular beds surrounding trees to have 
enough rich earth placed around these 
trees to mound the beds up fully a foot 
above the roots and grass. Then they 
can hope for thrifty plants and plenty 
of large blossoms. Tle says that then 
the pansies get the best from the soil 
and are not deprived of it by the rootlets 
of the grass and trees. Frances Barnard. 


* My mother came home from driving 
with her taffeta gown all smeared with 
black grease from the earriage wheel. 
Water would spot the silk and dry 


cleaning is expensive, so she rubbed the 
soiled places well with magnesia, entirely 
covering them, then hung the gown away 
for several days. 
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After she had brushed _ 


off the magnesia, she rubbed the places 
with a flannel cloth to remove all sus- 
picion of the powder, and not a trace of 
the grease remained. Last summer [| 
saved many DRY-CLEANING bills by 
this simple expedient and I was aston- 
ished to see how well and easily almost 
any garment could be cleaned with it. | 
found it was usually enough to leave 
the magnesia on over night. There is no 
danger of injuring the most delicate 
fabric if one is careful; the magnesia 
itself is perfectly harmless. Flerence. 


# A woman whose means allow her to 
earry out her philanthropic schemes in- 
dependently, has for several summers 
conducted what she calls a VACATION 
HOUSE. She owns a large, old-fash- 
ioned .house, set back from the road on 
the shore of a beautiful little lake. Here, 
through the summer months, she has a 
house full of tired shopgirls, mothers 
and other poor women. They pay a 
nominai board and stay two weeks only, 
and as they depart others fill their places. 
The house is in a pretty town, only 
twenty-five miles from a large city. The 
rooms are made cool and refreshing 
straw mattings and summer furniture, 
and the meals are simple and _ well 


cooked. C. C. 


# During an electric storm, if the vesse! 
containing MILK is placed in another 
vessel containing water, it will be more 
likely to keep sweet. Of course, the 
mi'k must be entirely surrounded by 


water. Mrs R. P. 


# Such a lunch it was! In a square 
tin box, there was first a lining of oiled 
paper, then a snowy napkin. Each sand- 
wich, as well as the generous slice of 
fruit cake, was wrapped separately in 
oiled paper; there was sliced chicken 
hetween thin slices of buttered bread: 
a roll spread with grape jelly; a cooi 
cucumber pickle; a ripe, juicy peach, 
and lastly, to finish off with, a few choco- 
late peppermints. T have often thought 
of this dainty LUNCH when I have 
seen uninviting repasts hastily thrown 
together for the traveler. The tin boxes 
which inelose wafers make the nicest 
kind of a lunch box. I always keep a 
supply of old napkins on hand, which 
can be used and then thrown away. 
Everybody knows that the food should 
be cold before putting into the box, as 
it comes out in better condition. It is 
elso well to keep a supply of white oiled 
paper on hand for wrapping. Set apart 
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a drawer provided with the different 
articles I have named, so that at a mo- 
ment’s notice a dainty lunch may be 
prepared with very little trouble. J. E. T. 
#*This is evidently a much needed 
hint in regard to luncheons, since re- 
cently we have noticed in a magazine an 
elaborate luncheon so poorly put together 
that when photographed with the cover 
up, the basket showed fruit and sand- 
wiches laid closely together, with no 
wrapping for either. Even the rose- 
spray over the cover could not prevent 
sueh a luncheon from being: uninviting. 
Editor. 
* A grandmother of my acquaintance is 
njoying an unusual but very convenient 
addition to her 
big arm rocker. 
Smooth boards 
about eight 
inches deep 
were screwed 
to the inside 
of the chair 
legs, front and 
back, and nar- 
row strips were 
fastened to 
them for drawers to slide on.’ Then 
iwo drawers as long as the width of the 
chair were made to fit, one pulling out 
on the right and one on the left, and 
ihe openings closed at the back of each 
drawer. The whole was then stained and 
tinished to match the wood of the chair, 
and the occupant, who is rather feeble, 
finds them convenient receptacles for her 
different spectacles, her knitting balls of 
worsted, reading matter, and a host of 
little things to save her making a journey 
jor them. Mrs B. 


* COKE is cheap and kindles so easily 
that it is a desirable summer fuel, but 
people complain that the heat is so in- 
tense as to burn out the grates. Follow- 
ing the advice of a stove dealer we put 
in the pan of our stove a small tin dish 
of water, replenishing it occasionally. It 
reduces the heat and keeps the grate from 
burning out. FE. P. 


* The top leaves of a pineapple T break 
off by gently working them from side 
to side till they come out quite clean, 
then I take a glass jar and put two 
spoonfuls of coarse sand in the bottom, 
fill with water, placing in it the PINE- 
APPLE top. where it broke off. and 
having it always a little under water. 
Keep in the light, and after a few weeks 
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roots will begin to sprout. When they 
are strong enough place in clay in the 
pot; a lovely evergreen table plant will 
spread out, and with a little care will 
last for years. I now have four thriving. 
The sand used seems to attract the roots, 
and they grow quickly. Mrs T. J. O. 


# At a fashionable dinner I observed a 
dainty way of serving HARD SAUCE, 
which so frequently looks “messy.” For 
six or seven people, beat until white one 
cup of granulated sugar and one-half 
cup of good butter. Add the white of 
one egg, unbeaten, and beat again until 
creamy. Divide into four equal portions 
and to these respectively add two or 
three drops of vanilla, a teaspoon of 
grated chocolate or cocoa, five drops of 
lemon juice, and two or three drops each 
of pink coloring and strawberry flavor- 
ing. Spread them in thick layers in the 
oider above given, in a square tin, and 
put on ice to harden. When ready to 
serve remove the sauce from the tin, 
being careful to preserve the shape, and 
cut in slices either down or across; at 
the table place a slice on the side of 
each individual dish of the dessert with 
which it is served. J. A. 


# For a card party of decided Japanese 
atmosphere, the invitations, which were 
printed in JAPANESE style on _ the 
finest paper napkins, had been tucked 
into tiny Jap lanterns, on which was 
the recipient’s name in gilt and black. 
On entering the home, the guests were 
received by young women in complete 
geisha costume, who later passed the 
lantern-shaped score ecards, which were 
ornamented with dainty Jap figures. The 
“Light of Asia” was supplied by gor- 
geous lanterns suspended frow crisscross 
wires overhead, high enough, too, so one 
wasn’t in constant fear of disarranging 
one’s coiffure. As natural blossoms were 
not in season, the hostess had made pink 
crepe paper blossoms and attached them 
with red sealing wax to graceful or fan- 
tastie branches of apricot trees, as these 
resembled the cherry tree of Japan more 
than any others at her disposal. Gay 
Japanese wall panels took the place, for 
the afternoon, of the usual pictures. 
Potted camellias on tabourets and long 
graceful spikes of bamboo in this in- 
stance helped out the decorative scheme. 
A delightful innovation were the Jap- 
anese musical numbers between each 
progression. Refreshments were served 
by boys in national costume. As Jap- 
anese sweetmeats are not so palatable 
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(to most Americans) as they look, plain 
American dishes were served in Japanese 
ware, from tables previously set, each 
with its individual color scheme. The 
centerpieces were either the familiar 
stunted oak tree or the little china green 
turtles, in whose backs may be placed 
fancy mosses or trailing greens. At 
each cover was a dainty little Japanese 
wine bowl containing imported candies, 
also from Japan. These were carried 
away by the guests as souvenirs of the 
occasion. The prizes were a large hand- 
painted poster of a geisha girl, a small 
watercolor framed in teakwood, of a 
Japanese landscape, and an odd little tea- 
pot which consoled the loser. A. P. TT. 


# In addition to the regular DUSTING 
eloths I save all the children’s old mit- 
tens for their use in helping me. A 
little hand encased in a mitten will dust 
the spindles in a chair back, or the 
banisters, very thoroughly, and without 
hurting the knuckles. The mittens are 
patched with pieces of fine wool goods, 
and linger as dusters after their use- 
fulness as mere mittens is past. Mrs A, 


# Having had our living room newly 
papered, I discovered several very bad 
GREASE SPOTS back of the couch, 
where the heads are apt to rest. After 
trying a blotter with a hot iron, also 
bread crumbs, which both failed, I found 
that several applications of French chalk 
removed the spots entirely. J. Hl. F. 


*# The plant that bore off the much 
coveted first prize at one of the large 
flower shows last fall was nothing more 
nor less than the old-time COCKSCOMB 
(Celosia), but so vastly improved that 
our grandmothers would scarcely have 
recognized it. Very few people could 
name these peculiar flowers with their 
great plush-like heads of many unusual 
colors, which can now be obtained in 
shades that are seldom or never found 
in other flowers. There were many 
bronze and copper colored flowers, several 


very beautiful shades of crimson and _ 


old rose, and some unusual greenish- 
gray blossoms that were arranged close 
beside some of the vivid. flame-colored 
varieties. A woman raised all of these 
from seed planted in her own seedbed 
and she took the entire care of them. 
She transplanted each plant several 
times before the bud had formed in order 
to make it stocky, and then she was 
sure to give each plant plenty of room, 
so it could grow broad instead of tall, 


and she had only allowed one “eomb” to 
form on her exhibition plants. Tuberous 
begonias make good border plants for 
such a bed, and the united effect of these 
two flowers is almost tropical. F. B. 


# T could searcely dress my babies, now 

that they can stand, without the little 
suspenders illustrated. Two 
bands of stout elastic go 
over the shoulders, with 
connecting bands across 
chest and back. The tabs 
to which the diaper is 
pinned are joined to hori- 
zontal bands by elastic. 
Buttons are placed for hose 
supporters. This saves wear 
on flannels and hose and 

gives the baby much comfort. X. 


# When going in and out of the house 
about my work, [I found it impossible 
to keep the FLIES that were on the 
screen door from coming inside, until 
a friend told me to rub the door with 
kerosene. It certainly worked to per- 
fection; the flies do not like the odor. 
A cloth saturated with kerosene, in a 
room, drives flies to the floor, Mrs S. 


* T had difficulty hemming a BIAS dim- 
ity rutile. The coarser threads caused 
it to push out of the hemmer. A skill- 
ful dressmaker told me it should have 
been cut upon the opposite bias. The 
wrong bias is the cause of the twisting 
so often seen in the silk or cloth folds 
so much used now. Before cutting test 
the cloth by folding it on the bias; one 
bias will twist when pulled at the ends, 
while the other will not. E. B. W. 


* Salt water will render the most deli- 
cate skin absolutely proof against the 
POTSON OAK. A dessertspoonful to a 
quart of water is usually sufficient, but 
more may be used without injuring the 
skin, and is often advisable. Bathe the 
hands and face freely just before going 
out, and again immediately upon return. 
If you see or feel the tiny pimples or 
blisters with which the poison begins to 
work, do not neglect them even for 
an hour. Bathe them with wet salt as 
often as they burn, and whenever you 
have washed your hands without salt. 
Seratches open the skin to poison oak; 
the salt will burn where the skin is 
broken or scratched, for a moment; poi- 
son oak burns for months. and ruins the 
complexion irretrievably. If you do get 
a case of bad poisoning, through careless- 
ness about the salt, treat the inflamma- 
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tion with soda, as for common burns, and 
after a few hours follow with continuous 
salt treatment. I know, by my own 
experience, and by watching others to 
whom I have recommended it, that the 
salt is efficacious. One may even grub 
out the oak without fear of handling it, 
if the hands are protected with salt. 
Cc. B. C., California. 


#T learned from a dressmaker how to 
form the popular silk and satin girdles. 
Instead of taking a 
straight bias piece 
the desired width, 
as many do, the 
girdle should be formed by hollowing 
out the front and cutting it a little 
higher in the back, as the dotted lines 
in the diagram indicate. Draw the full- 
ness or extra width 
down to the right 
width for the girdle 
and fasten to the lit- 
tle pieces of feather- 
bone indicated in the 
diagram. Thus shaped the girdle will con- 
form to the waist much better. Mrs L. 


# “Injured for life!’ So the doctors 
si ost, Only the mother knew how weari- 
some it was to be obliged to lie there 
so still, because it was such torture to 
back and head to be lifted and dressed; 
and it was mother that solved the prob- 
lem, by finding a way to manage the 
dressing without the lifting, so that in a 
short time after the “INVALID dress 
suit”? was made Draxy was spending 
the day on the quiet, vine-shaded ve- 
randa. Stockings and drawers were easily 
pulled on the lower portion of her light 
body, then came a high-necked robe of 
white flannel to serve as waist and skirt 
and over it a princess gown made of 
white lawn and daintily trimmed with 
blue ribbons—both garments open all the 
way down the back, so that when the 
arms were drawn through the sleeves and 
the soft gowns folded close to her side 
it did not hurt Draxy to roll her gently 
over and button them from top to hem 
with soft thread buttons. Then papa 
and Roger were ready with her “magic 
a canvas-covered frame, or 
stretcher, with handles on each end. On 
this Draxy soon learned to roll herself; 
then away they went down the front 
stairs, papa taking the handles at the 
foot, that he might regulate the hight 
at his end, so that it was always on a 
level with Roger’s. Down stairs it was 
an easy matter to “dump” her into the 


hammock bed, and after she was rested 
what a joy it was to breathe the pure, 
sweet air of the “great-out-of-doors” and 
to watch the humming birds and hornets 
as they flitted about her. Now she is 
leading a busy life, as a student of 
nature, on a reclining chair. E. L. 


# My mother took a long strip of wire 
netting (unpainted), which is used in 
window screens, cut it a little wider 
than FLATIRONS and folded it in four 
thicknesses. This we put on the ironing 
board in place of the iron stand. When- 
ever the iron gets sticky we rub it over 
the netting three or four times, and 
it is cleaned off. E. I. C. 


# An ordinary cheese box with wooden 
clothespins stuck around the edge, in- 
verted and stained black, made a very 
Japanese FLOWERPOT STAND for a 
beach cottage. M. E, Hammond. 


# The dancing doll described in the De- 
cember number brings to mind the 
DANCING DOLLS of my childhood, 
only we had a more ingenious way of 
making them dance than by holding the 
string in the hand and twitching it while 
another person played the piano. Our 
way was to make fast one end of the 
string to the leg of a chair or table, then 
tie the other end to the little finger of 
the piano player, being careful to adjust 
the length so that the doll’s feet rested 
lightly on the floor. The motion of the 
hand in playing would keep the doll in 
a lively flutter, and as the string, a 
black thread, was invisible except upon 
close inspection, we frequently mystified 
visitors with the antics of our dancing 
dolls, which, we declared, could not re- 
sist the sound of dance music. R. A. W. 


# Perhaps many would like to know, as 
I was glad to find out, that a piece of 
lime placed in the fire pot of a FUR- 
NACE through the summer months will 
prevent it from rusting. C. F.C. 


# The story told by a row of nuts at 
a luncheon was not, as it transpired, a 
“chestnut”; it was genuine news, At 
each cover was a walnut shell, fastened 
together by means of ribbon, in which 
was a slip of paper, on which was writ- 
ten a word. At the psychological mo- 
ment the hostess asked each guest to 
open the walnut; then, starting with 
the one at her left, each guest read their 
slip, which formed a sentence something 
as follows: “We have met here to-day 
to assist in the pleasure of announcing 
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the ENGAGEMENT of—.” At this 


point the sentence reached the hostess, 
who then repeated the names of the 
happy couple. The sentence can be 
lengthened or shortened to suit the num- 
ber of guests. J. F. MacK. 


# We at our house contidently recom- 
mend as a MOTII preventive a plan we 
‘tested last summer to our satisfaction. 
Place in the chest or trunk a bottle con- 
taining a few ounces of chloroform, the 
cork punctured so as to let the fumes 
slowly escape. From thirty to fifty cents’ 
worth of cheap chloroform will protect 
a trunkful of clothes against moths all 
summer, killing the grown insects and 
destroying the eggs, without injuring the 


goods. But look out for yourself! Jay. 


# From cardboard or heavy watercolor 
paper, cut a circle a bit larger than a 
tumbler top, hold it firmly over the tum- 
bler, and press into the shape of a little 
plate, by pinching every inch or so bits 
of the cardboard that extends over the 
tumbler edge. This gives a little seallop 
effect. With water colors, or gilt paint, 
tint the edge and scatter forget-me-nots, 
violets or stars over the inside, and you 
have a dainty little PIN TRAY. A comb 
and brush tray can be made in the same 
manner by pressing the corners into 
shape over a box cover, book or small 
meat platter of the desired size. A pretty 
little puff box can be made by covering 
with the cardboard one of the paste- 
board rolls on which ribbons are wound, 
removing one end to be used as a cover. 
A set of these prettily decorated makes 
an acceptable gift for a friend who is 
going to the seashore or mountains for 
the summer, and as they can be packed 
perfectly flat, they are never left behind 
for lack of room. N. J. T. 


# Says a housekeeper: “My down sat- 
een-covered COMFORTABLE required 
cleaning, and I determined to do it 


myself. So I made a good suds of fine 
white soap and water not too hot, in 
which the quilt was soaked for an hour. 
After being rubbed gently with my 
hands, it was rinsed thoroughly and hung 
upon the line in the sun. To all ap- 
pearances the comfortable was simply 
ruined, but I hoped for at least a little 
improvement when completely dried. At 
intervals I gave it a good shaking; and 
at the end of four days it was ready 
to be taken from the line. Had the 
manipulations improved it? Well! It 
was so fluffy and beautiful after those 
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four days of shaking and drying and 
sunning that I was going to say it looked 
even better than when new.” S. V. L, 


@ Press pieces of Philadelphia cream 
cheese between halves of WALNUTS, 
They resemble cream walnuts and are 
delicious and pretty with salad. J. L. 3, 


# Women are always advised to wear old 
gloves when performing the rougher 
work of the household, but in such 
gloves the finger tips, the most impor- 
tant factors in protecting our nails, are 
almost sure to be too far gone to be 
at all protective, and so we find it wise 
to buy various pairs of cheap new 
xLOVES for this very purpose. Cheaper 
qualities of chamois gloves are very good 
for many purposes and possess the great 
additional merit of being easily washed 
and cleaned, but the best all-around work 
glove is a very inexpensive, durable and 
light weight glove of muleskin. It is 
made with a deep gauntlet cuff which 
effectually protects the wrists and sleeves, 
It can be purchased at men’s furnishing 
stores, and women with small hands can 
be fitted with a corresponding size in 
a boy’s glove. F. B. 


# The grass on our lawn, which is sunny, 
wouldn’t grow until we learned that 
keeping it wet while the sun was on it 
would save it. We now have as nice a 
LAWN as the next one. Mrs L. S. B. 


# T have learned by experience to have 
the pipe that connects the furnace with 
the chimney removed in the spring, as 
soon as the fire is out for the season, 
and after being brushed thoroughly taken 
into the attie till autumn. If left in 
place the PIPE rusts, more or less rap- 
idly, during the summer, from its ac- 
cumulation of soot and the action of 
dampness. This way of doing entails no 
extra expense, as I have the whole fur- 
nace cleaned at the same time, killing 
two birds with one stone. Almost any 
“man of the house”’—or woman either— 
can replace the clean pipe in the fall. 
A yearly cleaning of the furnace means 
economy of fuel. Why not attend to 
the matter in the spring instead of wait- 
ing till the busiest time of the stove 


dealer? B. P. 


# To get rid of currant WORMS sift 
wood or coal ashes on the bushes. There 
is no danger then from poison. The first 
rain cleanses the bushes. It is generally 
good—but not for the worms. Williaim 
Lewis. 
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ARGARET could hardly wait for 
the day for her sweeping lesson, 
for she wanted to wear her cap 

with the red bow on it. When _ her 
mother said on Saturday morning that 
this time their lesson would be in the 
halis and parlors, Margaret asked to be 
excused from the breakfast table and 
ran and put on her long-sleeved apron 
and the pretty little cap and came 
back proud and smiling. 

The halls and stairs were of hard 
wood, so when the lesson began Mar- 
varet had to take up the rugs which lay 
on the floors and carry them out of doors 
io put them on the line. She got the 
flat wicker beater and gently struck them 
till all the dust was out, and brushed 
them with the whisk broom till they were 
quite clean. After this they were folded 
and laid away till the halls were done. 

Next she went to the closet where 
all the brushes, brooms, pails and cloths 
were kept and got the long-handled floor 
brush, the large dustpan and a smaller 
one, the parlor broom with the red tape 
tied on the handle so no one would 
make a mistake and use it on the 
kitchen, and some dustecloths and wiping 
cloths. She tried to remember all the 
ihings her mother told her to bring, but 
she forgot some because it was the first 
time she had tried any cleaning. 

She went to the top of the house and 
shut all the doors so the dust should not 
get into anybody’s room, and brushed up 
ihe wood all the way down, sweeping 
out the corners with a small brush and 
pan she carried along with her. After 
she had finished her mother showed 
where in the closet the bottle of crude 
oil and turpentine stood, which Bridget 
used in wiping up the floors. “I am 
afraid that part is too hard for you,” 
she said. 

Margaret, however, begged to be al- 
lowed to do just one floor, so she would 
know how. She put on a strong pair 
of her mother’s gloves, got a nice flannel 
cloth and put some of the oil in an old 
basin, Then she dipped the cloth in and 
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was going to begin, when her mother 
said: “Squeeze out the cloth well first; 
you are not going to wash the floor, only 
to wipe it; and be very careful to get 
the corners wiped.” Then she went away 
till the floor was done, so she would not 
step on it and spoil it while it was wet. 

The smell of the oil was not very 
pleasant, but Margaret was so interested 
in the work that she did not mind that, 
and when she had finished, the wood 
looked so fresh and nice she wished she 
had done all the halls and the stairs. 
However, she used her oily cloth in 
wiping off the baseboards and the baius- 
trades. In dusting the hall table, chair, 
umbrella stand and pictures she used an 
ordinary dustcloth. The glass in the 
front door-she wiped off with a clean, 
damp cloth, and polished with the 
chamois duster as she had seen Bridget 
do. Then she ran and got the rugs and 
spread them down, and ealled her mother 
to come and see the whole. 

“Beautiful!” she exclaimed. “I could 
not have done it better myself. What 
made you think of the glass in the door / 
I forgot to speak of that.” 

“Oh,” said Margaret, “I pretended 
that IT was a new maid and that you 
were showing me how to do things, and 
T said to myself, ‘Next, Mary Jane, the 
front door, and then I did the front 
door, you see.” Her mother smiled. 
“Well, Mary Jane certainly does her 
work well,” she said. “I think I shall 
keep her.” 

The parlors took all the rest of the 
morning. They pinned up the window 
curtains and portieres and put them in 
bags; they dusted the piano and sofa and 
put strong sweeping sheets over them: 
they wiped off the bookshelves and the 
tops of the books and tucked newspapers 
in and out till the books were all hidden. 
They brushed off the chair cushions and 
dusted their woodwork and earried them 
out to the dining room with the beaten 
sofa pillows. The pretty china and orna- 
ments they also dusted and put on the 
dining room table. Then they shut all 
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the doors and her mother showed Mar- 
garet how to scatter bran over the carpet 
just as though she were sowing some- 
thing in the garden, which the little 
girl thought was fun. 

“Some people use tea leaves on ear- 
pets,” said her mother, “but they stain 
delicate colors, so I always use bran, 
which takes up all the dust and makes 
the carpet look like new. Now I. will 
show you how to sweep.” 

Beginning at the edge of the room, 
she made long, even strokes with the 
broom, not bearing on too hard. “Don’t 
give little jerky dabs at the carpet,” she 
said, “for they are bad for it, and don’t 
sweep from one side toward the other, 
but from the edges toward the middle. 
But we forgot to raise the window.” 

Margaret pushed up the one nearest 
her, and in a minute in came the wind, 
seattering the bran and the dust all 
over the floor, [fer mother hurried to 
shut it. 

“You must think which way the wind 
blows before you open a window,” she 
said. “That one did more harm than 
good, Try the other.’ When this was 
open Margaret could not feel any breeze 
at all, and thought it was not worth 
much, but her mother said it was exactly 
right, for it let the dust blow gently 
cut. Then she added that such cleaning 
should not be done on a rainy day. 
“Choose the very brightest day you can,” 
she said, “and the rooms will be the 
cleaner for it when you are through 
with them.” 

After a while Margaret took the broom 
and finished the floor, and her mother 
held the dustpan for her. When all was 
on it that would come on she took the 
whisk broom and got up all the rest. 
There was a little dust in the air, but 
while thes were waiting for it to settle 
they got soap, a basin and cloth, and 
washed up the marble mantel and hearth, 
dusted off the grate, and then with a 
clean cloth wiped off the baseboard. 
Next with a fresh cheesecloth duster 
they wiped off the pictures, especially 
the top edges, which Bridget sometimes 
forgot when she cleaned the room. After 
this the sheets were taken off the sofa 
and piano and they were lightly dusted 
again, “iust to make sure,” Margaret 
said. The keys of the piano were sticky, 
and had to be wiped off with aleohol— 
not water, which would have turned 
them yellow. Afterward the chairs were 
brougl.t in, the curtains smoothed, the 
ornaments arranged and some fresh 


flowers put around in bowls and vases, 
and the room was done and looked beau- 
tifully fresh and nice. “Now all sweep- 
ing of rooms is done just like this onc, 
said her mother as they gathered up the 
sheets and dusters. “First, get rid of 
the chairs and ornaments; in a bedroom 
you can put the ornaments on the ber 
and put a sheet over all, and the chairs 
can go in the hall. Then put covers— 
towels, large cloths, or even newspapers 

over whatever must be left, and open the 
window and sweep. Dust well, before 
and after. and wipe off paint and win- 
dows. If the carpet is dull looking, rub 
it over when you are done with a cloth 
dipped in warm water with a little tur- 
pentine or ammonia in it and it will 
brighten it. This room looks very nice, 
doesn’t it?” “It’s just lovely!” said 
Margaret. regarding it with joyful pride. 

(To be continued in the Iniy number) 


Ideas for Wall Decoration 
By Alice M. Kellogg 


The choice of a frieze or border 
should turn upon the conditions to be 
met rather than the question of pre- 
vailing style. As a border gives an 
apparently low appearance to the ceiling, 
it may be exeluded from side walls that 
are only eight feet in hight. 

With a plain paper and a three-inch 
border the walls of a sleeping room may 
be prettily dressed without the distrac 
tion of a patterned paper. A green 
moire paper may have a pink rosebud 
border laid around the door and window 
casings, above the baseboard and below 
the picture molding, or a self-toned blue 
paper may have the same border treat- 
ment, using a design of pink roses tied 
with blue ribbons. 

In papering rooms in houses of mod- 
erate cost, a plain ceiling with a figured 
side wall and a picture molding of the 
same wood as the other woodwork placed 
in the angle of ceiling and side wall is 
always in good taste. Sometimes, in a 
bedroom, a lattice design spread with 
roses or wistaria can be adopted upon 
the ceiling with a striped paper on the 
side walls. The ceiling of a more for- 
mal room may have the spaces marked 
off with narrow pieces of boards, and 
the spaces fitted with burlap or Japanese 
leather paper. Or, some plaster relief 
work may be applied to the ceiling and 
tinted or painted in different tones of a 
color that harmonizes with the paper 
on the walls. 
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Strawberries at Their Best 
By Mary Foster Snider 
Frozen Strawberry Nectar 

Whip one pint of sweet double cream 
until thick. Fold in two eups of pow- 
dered sugar, one-half cup of finely 
chopped blanched almonds and one quart 
of strawberries slightly crushed. Turn 
into a pudding mold having a tube in 
the center. Pack in ice and salt, cover 
with a heavy blanket or piece of carpet, 
and let stand in a cool place for three 
or four hours. When ready to serve, 
ium out carefully, and fill the hollow 
eenter with sweetened berries mixed with 
whipped eream. 

Strawberry Jelly Nests 

Soak half a box of gelatine in half 
a cup of cold water for half an hour, 
then add a pint of boiling water, a cup of 
gronulated sugar, and the juice of two 
lenons. Mix in the whites of two eggs, 
well beaten, and stir over the fire until 
the gelatine is dissolved, but not allowed 
to boil. Tinge it a very delicate green 
with a little vegetable coloring. Strain, 
and after slightly cooling put a spoonful 
in the bottom of each individual mold. 
Small bowls do nicely for these. Let 
the jelly harden in the molds, then stand 
smaller molds, which may be tumblers, 
inside on the jelly. Fill the space be- 
iween the two bowls with the jelly and 
let it harden. After brushing the inside 
of the smaller mold with hot water re- 
move it earefully. Fill the space vacated 
with strawberry charlotte, and stand in 
a cold place for at least four hours. 

For the strawberry charlotte, make a 
boiled custard with ene pint of rich milk, 
the whites of four eggs whipped until 
light, four tablespoons of granulated 
sugar, and one tablespoon of cornstarch 
moistened in a little’ cold milk. Boil 
all together for six minutes, and when 
partially cool stir in one large eup of 
fine ripe strawberries, which have been 
erushed and sweetened before measuring. 
When ready to serve loosen the jelly 
carefully from the molds and_ place 


on pretty china plates. The delicately 
tinted jelly with the pink filling makes 
a very charming combination. 
Strawberries en Surprise 

Toss lightly together one quart of fine 
ripe strawberries, one small cup of pow- 
dered sugar, and one-fourth cup of 
orange juice. Fill six pretty china 
saucers with the berries and garnish with 
whipped cream colored a pretty pink 
with strawberry juice. 
Strawberry Trifle 

Flavor one pint of double cream with 
half a teaspoon of lemon extract, then 
whip to a froth. Arrange finger strips 
of cake log-cabin fashion in a shaliow 
glass dish, and fill the center with alter- 
nate layers of the cream and fine ripe 
sweetened berries. Place the cream that 
is left in a ring around the outside of 
the cake. 
Strawberry Junket 

Allow one quart of new milk to become 
lukewarm on the back of the range, then 
pour it into a glass dish, sweeten to 
taste, and flavor with lemon. Add, stir- 
ring slightly, one rennet tablet or three- 
fourths of a tablespoon of liquid rennet. 
Then set it away to cool, being careful 
not to jar it. Just before serving fill 
sherbet glasses with alternate spoonfuls 
of the junket and sliced and sweetened 
strawberries. Heap whipped cream on 
top, and put one fine large berry dusted 
with granulated sugar in the center. 
Serve with almond or any delicate 
cake. 
Strawberries in Meringue Baskets 

Beat the whites of two eggs to a stiff 
snow; add two cups of powdered sugar, 
one-half teaspoon of lemon extract, and 
strawberry juice to color a delicate pink. 
Drop in spoonfuls on buttered paper, and 
put in a very cool oven to dry out. Cook 
one cup of sugar with one-half cup of 
water until it will crack. Use this to 
fasten the meringues together in the 
form of little baskets. Just before 
serving fill the baskets with fine ripe 
strawberries, sweetened and mixed with 
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whipped cream. These are most deli- 
cious, and especially dainty for festive 
occasions or summer evening refresh- 
ments. Both strawberries and cream 
should be thoroughly chilled before they 
are put into the baskets. 
Strawberry Pie 

Line a deep pie plate with puff paste, 
prick it well, and bake to a delicate 
brown. Fill it, when cold, with fine ripe 
strawberries, sliced and sweetened, and 
pour over a cup of whipped cream which 
has been sweetened, flavored with lemon, 
and whisked lightly into the stiffly 
whipped whites of two eggs. Another 
delicious pie may be made by pouring 
a pint of rich custard while still warm 
over the strawberries in the paste. Serve 
very cold. 
Strawberry Cups 

Butter some flaring cups well. Dip 
the edges of some ladyfingers or strips 
of sponge cake in a rich syrup that has 
been boiled to the “crack,” and arrange 
them edge to edge around the inside of 
the cups. Let stand for an hour. Make 
a custard with four eggs beaten thor- 
oughly, two tablespoons of sugar, and 
two cups of boiling milk. Cook in a 
double boiler until the custard will coat 
the spoon, then add one tablespoon of 
gelatine which has been softened in cold 
water, stir until it is thoroughly dis- 
solved, and flavor with one teaspoon of 
vanilla. Let it cool, then add one pint 
of whipped cream. Stir lightly together, 
and as soon as the mixture begins to 
stiffen whip until light and spongy. 
Place by spoonfuls in the cups, alter- 
nating with halved strawberries, and 
keep very cold until time to serve. Re- 
move the little cake cups carefully, and 
set each on a pretty plate. 
Strawberry Plombiere 

Wash and hull a quart of fine ripe 
strawberries and press through a sieve. 
Make a syrup with three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar and three-quarters of 
a cup of water. Add this to the straw- 
berry pulp, cool, put it into a freezer, 
and turn until it begins to thicken. 
Then stir in one pint of whipped cream 
and let it remain a little longer in the 
freezer. Put into a mold, cover tightly, 
bind the edges with a strip of buttered 
paper, and pack in ice and salt for three 
hours. When ready to serve, dip the 
mold quickly in hot water, wipe dry, 
and turn out on a shallow dish. Gar- 
nish with macaroons and fine straw- 
berries. 
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Compote of Rice and Strawberries 

Put half a cup of well washed and 
drained rice in one quart of slightly 
salted boiling water, and boil rapidly for 
twenty minutes. Drain and put it in 
a double boiler with milk to cover and 
a tablespoon of sugar. Cook until the 
rice is soft and the liquor almost ab- 
sorbed. Boil one cup eacn of sugar anid 
water to a thick syrup, then let it cool. 
Heap fresh ripe strawberries in the cen- 
ter of a glass dish, arrange the hot rice 
around them, and pour the cold syrup 
over all. Serve at once. 
Strawberry Cake 

Cream three-fourths of a cup of butter 
until light; add gradually one cup of 
granulated sugar and the well beaten 
yolks of three eggs, beating each one 
in separately. Then add one-half cup 
of cold water. Sift together two cups 
of flour and two teaspoons of baking 
powder, and add to the other ingredients. 
Lastly fold in the stitily whipped whites 
of the eggs. Bake in layer cake tins 
in a quick oven. Whisk the whites of 
two eggs to a stiff froth with one cup 
of powdered sugar. Divide into two por- 
tions. To half of it add one cup of ripe 
crushed strawberries and one-fourth cup 
of blanched chopped almonds, and place 
between the layers of cake. Flavor the 
other half with lemon and spread it over 
the top and sides of the cake. Ornament 
with a few fine ripe strawberries dusted 
with granulated sugar. Serve cold the 
day it is made, with or without whipped 
eream. 
Strawberry Lunch 

Roll puff paste rather thin, cut it into 
rounds with a saucer, and spread half 
of each piece with sweetened halved 
strawberries. Moisten the edges of the 
paste with white of egg, fold over the 
other half, and pinch the edges together. 
Brush the tops with melted butter and 
sugar, and bake to a pale brown in a 
hot oven. Serve hot or cold with straw- 
berry sauce or whipped cream. 


Broken Motps of lemon or coffee jelly 
can be remolded by simply warming the 
gelatine most gently, then turning it 


into molds. The gelatine should not be 
allowed to boil, nor become very hot, 
since that is apt to give it a disagree- 
able flavor. Any such dish that contains 
milk or eggs should be reheated very 
carefully, and is best done in the double 
boiler. Frances Barnard. 
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Big Little Reminders 


To renovate black silk, sponge 
with black coffee, then iron. 

Outer leaves of lettuce which are 
not attractive for salad can be boiled 
or steamed and served as greens. 

When a glass stopper is immoy- 
able expand the neck of the bottle 
by heating on the outside; it will 
loosen its hold on the stopper. 

Many people never blue their col- 
ored clothes in laundering, but no 
matter what the color may be it will come 
out brighter if a little bluing is added to 
the last rinsing water or to the starch. 

You will need less laundry soap if 
you insure that it is thoroughly dried 
before using. For this pile it in such 
a way as to leave open spaces between 
the bars to allow free access of air. 
After thus drying it does not wash away 
so readily and does more effective work. 

Mayonnaise dressing is less tiresome 
to make when beaten with a rotary egg 
beater instead of stirred with a spoon. 

Some babies are partial to warm 
water and others to cold; if one is re- 
fused try the other. 

Watch the nap in sweeping a carpet 
in order to bring the design out to ad- 
vantage. 

Soaking a dish in which something 
has browned in water containing a little 
salsoda, lye or ashes, is far better than 
to serape it. 

In filling a lamp or other vessel in 
which it is impossible to see the hight 
of the liquid, use a definite measure. 

Roast a bird with the breast down 
the greater part of the time; the flesh 
will then remain more juicy. 


Save all baking powder tins; 
they always come in handy as 
molds, either for steamed pudding, 
jellies or frozen desserts, and these 
dishes will always be served most 
attractively on your table. 

If your family indulges in much 
pie or biscuits it is convenient to 
have always on hand a quantity of 
flour already mixed with the short- 

ening, and either dish can 
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Walnut wafers dropped on a buttered pan 


then be readily made in a very short 
time. 
Safety-pins are good substitutes when 
a bodkin is not handy, but easier still 
are corset laces of cotton, linen, silk or 
elastic, according to the use for which 
they are intended. By means of the metal 
ends these can be used for drawstrings. 
If dried or candied fruit has become 
too hard to be used to advantage in 
a cake, steam it for a few moments. 
When lavender cannot be obtained, 
oil of lavender with a little hot water 
will provide the desired fragrance. 
Wrap picnic sandwiches in moist 
napkins and they will come out ever 
so much fresher than otherwise. 


Walnut Wafers 


By M. R. 


Break two eggs into a bowl, add one 
cup of granulated sugar and stir well. 
Mix in thoroughly one cup of chopped 
English walnuts and three-quarters of 
a cup of sifted flour. Drop on buttered 
pans, allowing plenty of room for them 
to spread, and bake in a quick oven until 
a delicate brown. 
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Leaks in the Domestic Treasury 
V—The Waste of Sugar 
By Irma Helen Hotchkiss 


Sugar is such an ordinary, indispen- 
sable commodity that little if any atten- 
tion is paid to economy or judicious 
use. Yet we do not have to go back 
more than one or two generations for 
the time when sugar was an extravagant 
luxury and its use had to be governed 
by rigid limitations. Although it is now 
a comparatively inexpensive staple, the 
prevalent indiscriminate use urges some 
thought upon waste, direct or indirect. 

It is difficult to induce persons with 
digestive disorders and diabetic tenden- 
cies to decrease the amount of sugar 
they use. We deluge our cereals, our 
fruits and desserts, our tea, coffee and 
cocoa, with quantities of sugar which 
impoverish their food value and_ sub- 
merge the flavor. Think of the tons of 
sugar left undissolved in coffee and tea- 
cups. Once these foods and drinks are 
tried with more moderate amounts of 
sugar for a sufficient period to habituate 
the palate to the change, and new delica- 
cies of flavor are discerned that add 
vastly more to the enjoyment. It is a 
peculiarity of sugar, or perhaps of our 
human nature, that sugar tastes “more- 
ish”; a box of candy once begun is” 
nibbled away with astonishing ease. 

It would be erroneous to gainsay the 
food value,of sugar as a source of en- 
ergy, heat and reserve material for the 
body, a mistake to decrease the amount 
consumed below that actually needed by 
the body. But, to the same degree as 
a healthful quantity supplies energy. 
an excess retards or disturbs digestion, 
causes fermentation in the stomach, ab- 
sorbs the digestive juices needed in part 
at least for digesting proteid foods, 
largely interfering with a healthy appe- 
tite for such foods, and is thus directly 
and indirectly enervating. In a bulletin 
of the United States department of agri- 
culture, it is mentioned that two pounds 
of sugar per week for adult persons, “or 
about one-fourth of a pound daily when 
taken as it is in connection with other 
foods, is well utilized by the system. 
Regarding larger quantities, there is 
some question.” The amount will, how- 
ever, vary with the occupation and mode 
of life of the individual. In times of 
increased or especially exhaustive labor, 
the usual amount may well be increased, 
as sugar digests more readily than some 
other foods and supplies the energy and 


stimulus needed. Sugar has often been 
found to postpone fatigue naturally re- 
current at certain times. The especial 
caution is not to overtax the excretory 
organs, as an excess of sugar does, being 
so readily assimilated; and not to use 
too much of it in a highly concentrated 
form. It cannot be partaken of as freely 
as starchy foods. The system promptly 
rejects what it cannot utilize, and there 
is a prolonged overtaxing of the kidneys, 
It is not beneficial, for example, to 
make cake icings and fillings nearly as 
thick as the layer between. In the util- 
ization of sugar with fruit, two facts 
should be borne in mind: Fruits them- 
selves contain a certain amount of sugar, 
but where they are so acid that the sugar 
is not discernible to the palate, additional 
sugar does not sweeten away the acid- 
ity, but only impairs the flavor and 
aroma. This is one of the directions in 
which sugar is wasted largely. Such 
acidity is usually better corrected with 
a pinch, perhaps two of them, of bi- 
carbonate of soda, than with immense 
amounts of sugar, which make the fruit 
sickishly sweet. Secondly, when buying 
fruit, it is not good economy to buy a 
grade which is cheaper than some other, 
because it is lacking in natural sweet- 
ness; the amount of sugar usually added 
to such fruit renders its use more ex- 
pensive oftentimes than a better grade. 
Some recent experiments in canning 
show that fruit apparently lacking in 
sweetness may be canned without sugar 
and frequently be found amply sweet 
when the cans are opened for use. This 
would seem to indicate that we are habit- 
ually using more sugar for this purpose 
than is required. Where large quantities 
are put up the sugar is a considerable 
item of expense. If carefully put up, such 
cans, without sugar, keep splendidly. 
We all know how readily sugar when 
cooking as syrup on the stove turns 
brown and finally becomes a_ tasteless 
caramel. Yet in some things we cook 
it for hours and are surprised that the 
dish into which it entered is not as sweet 
es it should be. The fact is that the 
sugar when heated for a prolonged time 
loses a great deal of its sweetness by 
chemieal changes, and much larger quan- 
tities are then needed to produce the 
desired flavor. Avoid cooking sugar 
longer than is absolutely necessary. 
Moreover, the fact that it has to some 
extent carameled frequently lends sugar 
a burnt taste, and much of the natural 
deliciousness of the fruit is lost. Who 
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of us has not tasted those so-called “ex- 
ceptionally fine preserves” which taste 
sweet and in a certain way fruity, but 
no one could say definitely of what? 
They lack real flavor. 

In conclusion it may be said that it 
is never economy to buy the cheaper 
erades which appear occasionally of very 
coarsely granulated sugar, which are of 
very uncertain whiteness. It is not as 
pure as the better grades, and the in- 
creased amount required more than 
counterbalances the difference in price. 


Onions in May 
By Eleanor Marchant 


“Eat onions in May, 
No doctor you'll pay.” 

So runs the old adage, which origi- 
nated when “nerves” of the present day 
were unknown, and the frequent use of 
the wholesome onion during sultry spring 
days contributed to the health and the 
sturdy vigor of our colonial ancestors. 
Onion Forcemeat in Sweet Green Pep- 

pers 

Cut a small piece off the stem end of 
the peppers; or cut them in two length- 
wise, removing the seeds and partitions. 
Soil in water for five minutes, drain 
and fill with three Bermuda onions 
cooked tender, chopped and combined 
with a tablespoon of minced parsley, a 
scant cup of grated bread crumbs, a few 
drops of lemon juice, a saltspoon of salt, 
a pinch of cayenne, two tablespoons of 
mushroom catsup and a dash of celery 
salt. Bake the peppers when stuffed. on 
a shallow pan, in a hot oven for twenty 
minutes, basting frequently with melted 
butter. Serve on rounds of hot buttered 
toast, garnishing each pepper with a 
curled celery plume. 

Oriental Bean and Onion Salad 

Peel and slice twelve medium-sized 
white onions and place them for one hour 
ina quart of ice water containing 9 scant 
teaspoon of salt; then press hard with 
the hand to extract the strong flavor and 
dry thoroughly; turn into the salad bowl, 
adding a pint of baked or boiled beans, 
a drop or two of tabasco sauce, a quarter 
of a teaspoon of powdered sugar, a salt- 
spoon of paprika, the grated yolks of two 
hard-boiled eggs, half a teaspoon of salt, 
three tablespoons of olive oil and two 
tablespoons of white wine vinegar. Mix 
the ingredients lightly with a silver fork 
and surreund with a border of erisp let- 
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tuce leaves, garnishing with minced cress 
and large pitted olives. 
Curried Onions 

Parboil one cup of coarsely chopped 
onions in salted water for ten minutes. 
Drain and add one cup of cold boiled 
rice, a small cup of rich milk, half a 
teaspoon of curry powder, a pinch of 
powdered mace and black pepper, a salt- 
spoon of salt and a tablespoon of butter. 
Simmer in a granite saucepan for ten 
minutes, flavoring the curry, after its 
removal from the fire, with a few drops 
of lemon juice. Serve on a_ salpicon 
of hot mashed potatoes, garnished with 
triangles of fried bread and parsley. 
Onion Custards 

Cook until tender two cups of sliced 
Spanish onions, adding one bay leaf, a 
stalk of celery, a pinch of allspice, a 
teaspoon of minced parsley, and half a 
teaspoon of salt, using as little water 
as possibic. Remove from the fire and 
press through a puree sieve, stirring in 
a tiny pinch of baking soda to correct 
the slight acidity; then add two well 
beaten eggs that have been diluted with 
two tablespoons of thick cream and turn 
the mixture at onee into small greased 
eustard cups or individual souftle dishes; 
set these in a pan of hot water and 
bake twenty-five minutes in a moderate 
oven; unmold on a chop platter, cov- 
ering with a cream sauce to which a cup 
of cooked «reen peas has been added. 
Onion and Tomato Rabbit 

Slice four Bermuda onions in rather 
thick slices, marinating them for two 
or three hours before using. in spicy 
tomato catsup, then arrange them on 
rounds of whole wheat bread lightly 
toasted; sprinkle with cayenne pepper, 
salt, a very little dry mustard and a 
few drops of Worcestershire sauce ; cover 
thickly with grated Parmesan cheese, 
and crisp in a hot oven; serve imme- 
diately. These are delicious as an ae- 
companiment to a plain lettuce salad. 
Onion Croquetles 

Pound to a paste in a mortar six sar- 
dines that have been carefully freed from 
all bones and skin, then add six grated 
onions, half a cup of crumbled bread 
crumbs, a saltspoon of salt, a dash of 
“ayenne, a tablespoon of mushroom 
liquor and sufficient cream sauce to form 
a croquette mixture; form with floured 
hands into cone-shaped croquettes and 
fry in deep fat to a golden brown; serve 
on a folded napkin, adorning the top of 
each with a tuft of crisp parsley. 
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DIMINISHED quantity of heat- 
ing foods is to be recommended as 
the season advances. Some of the 
usual fat foods and fried dishes, likewise 
pastries, may well be replaced by dishes 
more easily assimilated. Fresh fruits 
and vegetables are beneficial and invig- 
orating at this time, and the full benefit 
ot each kind should be secured during 
its particular season. 

In place of the usual menus is printed 


Tn addition to the usual cereals, bread- 

stuffs, meat and other dishes, are the fol- 

lowing: 

Codtish and potatoe omelet (Everyday 
Cook Book, P 10s). 

Vegetable hash. 

Omelet with minced meat 

Ham toast (Everyday Cook Book, P 158). 


These include also some dishes avail- 

able for breakfast: 

Welsh rabbit (P 561, this issue). 

Birdsnest salad( April issue, 1905, P 462). 

Baked stuffed peppers (Everyday Cook 
book, P 292). 

Creamed mushrooms (Mrs Larned, The 
Ilostess of To-day). 

Spanish omelet (Miss Farmer, Boston 
Cooking School Cook Bool,). 

Green peas in rice cups. 

Lobster Newburg (March issue, 1905, 
P 345). 

Salmon loaf with peas and cream (Ev- 
eryday Cook Book, P 94). 

Strawberry shortcake with biscuit dough 

(P 561, this issue). 


In addition to the numerous dessert 
possibilities, from the fresh incoming 
fruits, the following will help to give 
variety: 

Caramel custard. 

Escalloped rhubarb (P 561, this issue). 
Junket. 

Cream dates (March issue, 1905, P 340). 
Apricot charlotte. 

Rice sweets (P 566, this issue). 

Trish moss blanemange with fruit jelly. 
Slip (Everyday Cook Book, P 152). 


Menu Suggestions for May 


By Helen S. Willard 


Breakfast Dishes Available for May 


Choice and Economical Luncheon Dishes 


Some Timely Desserts 


this month a table which will furnish 
suggestions to housekeepers who have 
three meals a day to plan. How do our 
friends like the change? It affords more 
space for recipes. 

Attention is drawn to especially good 
or unique receipes by mention of the 
books in which they appear, or in this 
or recent issues of Goop HousekEEpING; 
in these instances the issue and page are 
indicated, 


Tripe in cream sauce (February issue, 
1905, P 219). 

Minced meat on toast with gravy. 

Egg vermicelli (April number, 1905). 

Skewered liver (P 561, this issue). 

Hamburg balls. 

Mushroom sauce on toast (Everyday 

Cook Book, P 206). 


Casserole of rice and veal (Everyday 
Cook Book, P 198). 

Hlam and eabbage (P 563, this issue). 

Lettuce salad with dropped eggs (P 561, 
this issue). 

chowder. 

Macaroni and tomato timbales with 
cheese. 

Mushroom soup (P 561, this issue). 

Chipped beef in cream with toast points. 

Broiled smoked salmon 

Macaroni pastete (P 561, this issue). 

Eggs in a nest on baked tomatoes (P 561, 
this issue). 

Potato custards (February issue, 1905, 
P 299). 

Made-over beef stew (P 561, this issue). 


Chocolate gelatine, 

Marmalade pudding (Everyday Cook 
Book, P 144). 

Almond charlotte (Everyday Cook Book, 
42). 

Sliced oranges with cocoanvt and cake. 

Maple tapioca. 

Lemon snow pudding. 

Neapolitan baskets (February issue, 1905, 
P 225). 

Rebecea pudding (Miss Farmer, Boston 
Cooking School Cook Book). 
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Recipes for May Menus 


Skewered Liver 

Alternate small pieces of liver and 
bacon on skewers and bake in the oven 
or broil until done. This is a convenient 
and dainty way to serve a small amount 
where it may be desired, as at breakfast, 
not to have the dish too hearty. I. H. 
Strawberry Shortcake 

For a real Yankee strawberry short- 
ake, make a rich biscuit crust. Tradi- 
tion says it must be baked in-round pans 
und served in wedges like a pie. When 
it comes from the oven, split with a 
warm knife and spread liberally with 
softened butter and set covered into the 
warming oven until just before it goes 
to the table. I find it makes it a bit 
soggy to put it together even ten minutes 
before it is to be eaten, For the filling, 
wash, hull and crush with a fork the 
strawberries and sweeten to taste. Do 
this long enough before using to allow 
the sugar to become entirely dissolved. 
When ready to serve, add one-half pint 
each of cream and milk to a quart of 
berries. Place half of the berry mixture 
between the warm layers and serve the 
ther half as a sauce over the portions as 
they are served. Helen R. M. Peck. 
Escalloped Rhubarb 

Fill a buttered baking dish with alter- 
nate layers of cut-up pieplant sprinkled 
with sugar and buttered bread crumbs. 
Gake until the pieplant is done and serve 
hot. Adeline M. Jenney. 
Eqgs in a Nest on Baked Tomatoes 

Cut a slice from the stem end of each 
tomato and after scooping out very 
slightly, bake in the usual manner. Re- 
move from the oven before quite done 
and mound a whipped white of egg on 
each, Drop a yolk, of which the skin 
must not be ruptured, in the center of 
each mound, and replace in the oven 
until all the little peaks are lightly 
browned. Serve at once, garnishing with 
toast and parsley. This can also be 
carried out, using peppers in place of the 
‘tomatoes; either green or red ones may 
be used. H. S. W. 
Lettuce Salad with Dropped Eqas 

Dress lettuce with a cream dressing 
made from slightly soured cream, with 
pepper and salt and vinegar or lemon 
juice to taste, varying with the cream, 
beaten together. In each nest of lettuce 
place a dropped egg cooked soft, and 
serve at once. Another way is to serve 
the salad and soft steamed eggs sepa- 
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rately, to be combined at the table. The 
combination of a warm egg on the cold, 
crisp salad may seem strange, but is 
most excellent, especially when the yolk 
becomes mixed with the dressing. This 
makes a hearty luncheon dish. I. H. 
Made-Over Beef Stew 

Delicious stew, with something French 
about its appearance and something baf- 
fling about its pleasing flavor, engendered 
much curiosity and finally this confes- 
sion. Last night’s left-over meat, cut 
into dice, yesterday’s boiled spaghetti, 
and a generous plateful of tomato salad 
with French dressing, and all stewed 
together. One of the thorns in economy 
is the left-over slices of fresh tomatoes 
daily thrown away, but this stew showed 
they could be used with good effect. 
Cc 

Welsh Rabbit 

Put one cup of grated cheese (mild 
variety) in a pan with three teaspoons 
of butter, with salt and cayenne pepper 
to taste. Set this over boiling water, 
adding three well-beaten eggs, stirring 
constantly until it is a smooth custard 
about as thick as heavy cream, but do not 
cook until too thick. This quantity is 
enough for at least twelve slices of toast. 
Have both toast and cheese as hot as 
possible and serve at once. I sometimes 
vary it by placing a crisp slice of bacon, 
topped by a poached egg, on each slice 
of rabbit. Mrs A. C. Stover. 
Mushroom Soup (for eight people) 

To one pint of cream add one pint of 
milk and let it come to a Loil; thicken 
with two tablespoons of butter and two 
of flour which have been stirred until 
smooth; season with pepper and _ salt. 
Just before serving add one dozen fresh 
mushrooms which have been chopped, 
not too fine, or canned ones may be sub- 
stituted. A pint will be sufficient. J. 
Macaroni Pastete (from en Austrian 

hostess) 

Cook the required quantity of maca- 
roni or spaghetti in boiling salted water 
for twenty minutes, or until soft. After 
pouring cold water over it and draining, 
allow it to cool. Make from sweetbreads, 
fowl or veal a ragout, using mushrooms 
and tomato to taste. In a baking dish 
place a layer of macaroni or spaghetti, 
sprinkled with Parmesan cheese, then a 
layer of ragout, and so continue until 
the dish is nearly full. Lay over this 
a covering of rich pie crust and bake in 
a brisk oven until the crust is a golden 
brown. D. C.S. 
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A Nature Club Luncheon 


By Katherine French 


As we had to have luncheon in the 
house, we brought in as much of out- 
of-doors as possible. Great clumps of 
tall ostrich fern flanked the doorway 
and swayed with every breeze from the 
landing half-way up the stairs. The 
graceful bulbous fern ran riot over the 
mantel like an emerald spray, drooping 
to meet the feathery mass of green which 
clustered about the rocks and moss by 
whose aid the grate below had been 
transformed into a veritable woodland 
nook. Under the windows were billowy 
banks of moss, while above festoons of 
wild clematis, covered with its starry 
clusters, made a restful latticework of 
green, 

The table, with bare polished surface, 
had for a centerpiece a square mat of 
ereamy birch bark, beautifully embroid- 
ered by Nature with lichens. On this 
was placed a shallow oval tray heaped 
with mosses from whose soft depths rose 
airy sprays of maidenhair, vying in 
daintiness with graceful drooping clus- 
ters of azure-hued harebell. Winding in 
and out among the appointments of the 
table, lay the snowy, wreathing clematis. 
In place of candelabra, shallow baskets 
of birch bark filled with rare rock ferns, 
purple cliff brake, wall rue, ebony spleen- 
wort and the far-famed walking fern, 
were grouped around the center, designed 
as souvenirs for the guests, to be growing 
reminders, all through the long winter 
months, of the happy summer meeting. 
The viands must be dainty, yet substan- 
tial as well, in view of the afternoon’s 
exertions in searching out the special 
haunts of bird and flower. Our menu 
comprised : 

Anchovy canapes 
Brook trout Cress and cucumbers 
Mushrooms stewed in sour cream 
Deviled sweetbreads 
French peas with glazed carrots 
New potatoes in cream 
Tomato and celery salad 
Waters Cream sage cheese hearts 
Vanilla cream in muskmelons 
Chocolate fancies 
Coffee 

The canapes were novel in form. Rolls 
no larger round than a silver dollar after 
removing the crumb, were dried in the 
oven until mere crisp shells. These were 
first spread with two tablespoons butter 
creamed with one tablespoon finely 
chopped chutney and three tablespoons 
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grated cheese. Over this was put a mix- 

ture of hard-cooked eggs finely chopped, 
seasoned to taste with olive oil, tarragon 
vinegar, pepper, salt and a dash of mus- 
tard, and the top garnished with fillets 
of anchovy. 

The speckled beauties drawn from a 
mountain stream were first dipped in oil, 
then broiled for ten minutes over a clear 
fire, and served crisp and sweet, sur- 
rounded by a bed of cress, cool slices 
of cucumber gleaming here and there 
through the darker green. 

Mushrooms must not be omitted, and 
as a departure from the regular way 
they were served as the Russians are 
said to enjoy them, each luscious hemi- 
sphere dipped in flour :nd sauted in a 
goodly quantity of sweet butter, to which 
had been added a level tablespoon of 
minced chives and the finely chopped 
stems; not everyone is aware that these 
stems, usually thrown away, add greatly 
to the flavor of the sauce. When well 
cooked, add one cup of recently soured 
cream, let boil up and pour over strips 
of golden brown toast. The deviled 
sweetbreads were first parboiled fifteen 
minutes in the regulation way, then 
pressed until cold under a weighted plate 
to make them more shapely. Afterward 
they were split and dipped in a marinade 
of two tablespoons of melted butter 
mixed with the juice of a lemon, just a 
suspicion of onion, one teaspoon finely 
minced parsley and one-half teaspoon of 
dry mustard. They were then rolled in 
fine cracker crumbs and broiled ten min- 
utes. New potatoes cooked in cream 
accompanied this course, together with 
a mound of French peas surrounded with 
glazed carrots prepared in the following 
way: Cut carrots in lattice shape and 
parboil five minutes, drain and place in 
buttered pans and bake until tender, 
basting often with one-third cup brown 
sugar melted in three tablespoons of 
water and one of butter. The salad 
which followed consisted of slices half 
an inch thick, from large smooth toma- 
toes laid in crisp lettuce. On these was 
heaped finely chopped celery and over 
all was poured a dressing of whipped 
cream seasoned with pepper, salt and 
vinegar, with two or three tablespoons 
of horse-radish added at the last. Wafers 
were passed with the salad and delicious 
heart forms of cottage cream cheese sea- 
soned with melted butter and one table- 
spoon of powdered sage. 

Nutmeg melons, tiny spheres of per- 
fumed sweetness, were selected to hold 
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the plain vanilla cream, and looked most 
attractive, the edges cut in points and 
resting on a mat of their own leaves. 
In place of cake a novel confection was 
served with this called chocolate fancies. 
To make them melt one and one-half 
squares of chocolate, add slowly one cup 
powdered sugar, mix well and use enough 
unbeaten white of egg to make into a 
very stiff dough. Roll this very thin on 
a board sprinkled with granulated sugar 
and with a pastry jagger cut in strips 
one inch wide and three inches long, 
place them on oiled pans and bake in a 
very moderate oven. When done they 
should feel firm, with a crust over the 
top. When ready to serve heap with 
quinee jelly mixed with chopped nuts 
and garnish with halves of blanched 
almonds stood upright in the jelly. 


Common Growths of Mother Earth 


By Frances E. Peck 


When the family appetite shows signs 
of no longer relishing the humble 
squash, beet, carrot, turnip and 
bage, try serving the common growths 
in other ways. 
Sauash Puff 

Press dry eooked squash through a 
sieve; to a half-pint add two tablespoons 
of melted butter, quarter of a cup of 
milk, seasoning of salt and pepper, and 
two beaten egg yolks. Mix thoroughly, 
fold in two beaten egg whites, and turn 
into a buttered mold, set in a pan of 
hot water and bake in the oven until 
the center is firm. Serve turned from 
the mold and accompanied by a rich 
cream sauce made from one tablespoon 
each of flour and butter with a cup of 
scalded cream or rich milk and seasoning 
of salt, pepper, celery salt and mace. 
This can be baked in individual tim- 
bale molds if desired. 

Squash and Almond Croquettes 
temove the seeds from a Hubbard 
and bake in convenient-sized pieces, then 
run the pulp through a ricer. To each 
pint add two tablespoons of melted but- 
ter, a beaten egg, a half teaspoon of 
salt and half a cup of blanched, chopped 
and pounded almonds. Form into ero- 
quettes, egg and crumb them twice and 
fry in deep fat. 
Parsnip Fricassee 

This savory homely dish has been 
rightly dubbed potluck. Cut in narrow 
fingers fat picked pork, fry lightly, cover 
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with boiling water and simmer an hour; 
then add four parsnips (to half a pound 
of pork) which have been pared and 
cut in quarters, and water to cover the 
parsnips. When this reaches the boiling 
point throw in an equal measure of 
pared egg-sized potatoes cut in half, a 
teaspoon of salt and half that amount 
of white pepper. When the potatoes 
erumble, drain off the water, replace it 
with milk, cover the kettle with a 
steamer in which steam for five minutes 
small slices of stale bread. Add a gen- 
erous lump of butter to the fricassee, 
turn into a hot dish, sprinkle with 
chopped parsley and arrange the steamed 
bread on top. 
Parsnip Souffle 

Pare five mediuin-sized parsnips, steam 
or boil until tender, and rub through 
a sieve. Season with half a teaspoon 
of salt, a dusting of pepper and of nut- 
meg. Dredge with two teaspoons of 
flour. Mix thoroughly, then fold in the 
stiffly beaten whites of four eggs. Turn 
into a buttered fireproof serving dish, 
place it in a pan of hot water and run 
into a moderate oven. Bake to a deli- 
cate brown. 
Cabbage Souffle 

Shred coarsely a solid, well blanched 
head of cabbage and cook in an abun- 
dance of salted water until tender. Drain 
and place in a buttered dish in layers, 
with a slight sprinkling of grated cheese 
between. To two tablespoons each of 
butter and flour, add a cup of rich milk, 
two beaten egg yolks and a saltspoon 
each of salt and mustard, stirring over 
the fire until it boils; then add the 
beaten whites of the eggs. Pour this 
over the cabbage and bake half an hour. 
Cabhage with Ham 

Melt a tablespoon of butter, and when 
hot turn in three pints of white cabbage 
shaved fine. Cover tightly and simmer 
on the back of the range until the cab- 
bage turns yellow. Sprinkle with a tea- 
spoon of salt, a few grains of cayenne, 
and a cup of minced cold boiled ham. 
Add a large cup of white wine (ordi- 
naire) or one-fourth the amount of wine 
vinegar, stir well, cover and cook slowly 
for two hours. 
Heidelberg Cabhage 

Quarter a fine head of cabbage, cut 
out the inner stalk and shred the cab- 
bage very fine. Sprinkle it with a level 
tablespoon of salt and a heaping table- 
spoon of caraway seeds. Melt half a 
cup of butter in a stewpan, put in the 
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cabbage and let it simmer until soft and 
yellow. Fifteen minutes before serv- 
ing dredge in a quarter of a cup of 
flour, stirring it while cooking. 
Creamed Cabbage on Toast 

Cut a small young white cabbage in 
quarters and stand it in salted water 
for an hour, Put it into a saucepan 
with an abundance of water and cook 
for ten minutes. Take it out and throw 
into cold water for a few moments, then 
return it to the saucepan with plenty 
of boiling water, a tablespoon of salt 
and two tablespoons of butter. Let it 
cook rapidly for twenty minutes, add 
a “pea” of baking soda and cook ten 
minutes more. Drain it in a sieve; ar- 
range some buttered toast on a hot dish, 
put the cabbage upon it and pour over 
a sauce made by heating two cups of 
milk with the zest of a lemon and a 
bay leaf and thickening with a table- 
spoon of flour blended with one of but- 
ter; after cooking remove the bay leaf, 
season with salt and pepper, stir in the 
juice of a lemon and pour over the cab- 
bage. 
Baked Onions 

Peel and cut in thick slices large 
white onions. Parboil in plenty of salted 
water, drain well, arrange in a buttered 


baking dish, dot with bits of butter and 


bake until soft and a pale yellow. 
Sprinkle with salt and pepper and cover 
with a half-inch layer of grated crumbs 
thickly dredged with grated cheese. Re- 
turn to the oven long enough to melt 
the cheese. 
Carrots with Fine Herbs 

Cut cleaned carrots in Julienne strips. 
Put them in a stewpan with a generous 
lump of butter and a slight dusting of 
salt and let them strain in their own 
juice until tender, adding a very little 
water if they become too dry. Sprinkle 
a dusting of flour over them and fifteen 
minutes before dishing for the table 
sprinkle them with minced parsley, a 
pinch of cloves and the zest of a lemon, 
then serve. 
Carrots au Jus 

Simmer in boiling salted water one 
quart of sliced winter carrots. Slowly 
cook a quarter of a cup of chopped onion 
in hot butter; when tender add a cup 
of rich brown gravy or sauce, one tea- 
spoon of chopped parsley and the drained 
earrots, and simmer for fifteen minutes. 
Turnips with Yellow Sauce 

Pare and dice sufficient turnips to fill 
a quart measure. Cook in boiling water, 
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slightly salted, until tender, drain and 
reserve the water as a base. for the sauce, 
Cream two tablespoons of butter and a 
dessertspoon of flour, beat in the yolks 
of two eggs, seasoning of pepper and 
salt, and pour on it a pint of the turnip 
water. Cook for ten minutes, add the 
turnip dice, heat through thoroughly and 
serve in a hot dish. 


For a Bride 


By E. H. N. 


At one luncheon tiny individual wed- 
ding cakes frosted with fancy border 
and monogram of the interlaced initials 
of bride and groom were served. The 
heart-shaped place cards were decorated 
with quaint heads; creamed sweetbreads 
were served in heart-shaped boxes; the 
ices were molded in hearts, each pierced 
by a gilded dart; the heart-shaped bon- 
bons were tied together in twos with red 
ribbons matching in color the two inter- 
twined floral hearts suspended from the 
chandelier. These ribbons, trimmed with 
smilax, reached to the four corners of 
the table. At another luncheon some- 
what the same idea was carried out with 
the wedding bell for the theme. 

At a charming breakfast the menu 
was so arranged that a cold dish followed 
a hot one in each succeeding course, and 
flowers were arranged in the shape of a 
lovers’ knot. The bonbons were of the 
same design and the sweet was made of 
puff paste twisted into the same shape, 
the loops being filled with red raspberries 
surmounted by a dash of whipped cream. 
Red was the prevailing color of the 
breakfast, the salad being of California 
cherries marinated with French dressing. 

At a dinner to the bridal party the 
evening before the wedding the electric 
light bulbs in the dining room were cov- 
ered with pink shades and from the chan- 
deliers above the table, whose outline 
was concealed by a mass of smilax, a 
cupid gazed, on mischief bent. The table 
was lighted by candles placed in eandle- 
sticks of porcelain in the form of cupids 
holding up the light. The center decora- 
tion was a floral bow and arrow slightly 
raised on a small base. The place cards 
were hearts, painted with date, motto 
and dainty flowers strung together on 
narrow pink ribbons, arranged irregu- 
larly about the table to form a graceful 
border, and tied with small bows between 
each two places so that the cards were 
easily disconnected. 
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Some Ways with Rice 


By Mary Foster Snider 


Rice is alike the friend of the eastle 
chef and the cottage housewife. Prob- 
ably, despite its cheapness, the former 
appreciates it more highly than the lat- 
ter, his more extensive culinary knowl- 
edge having made him altogether better 
acquainted with the range of its delight- 
ful adaptability. 

Rice Balls 

To one pint of hot boiled rice add 
a large cup of finely minced cooked 
chicken, a well beaten egg, salt and 
paprika te taste, and = sufficient thick 
cream sauce to moisten slightly. Mix 
all smoothly together, and when cold, 
form into small balls, bread- 
crumb them and fry in deep fat. 
Chicken in Rice Cups 

Line small buttered cups with a half- 
inch wall of soft boiled rice. Fill 
the eenter with cooked chicken, finely 
minced, scason delicately, and moisten 
with chicken broth or cream sauce. <A 
few chopped oysters added to the chicken 
improve the flavor, or onion juice and 
mineed celery may be added if preferred. 
Cover the top with a layer of the rice 
and bake in a moderate oven for fifteen 
minutes. Then invert the cups carefully 
on a heated platter and serve at once 
with any preferred sauce. 

Rice with Lamb or Mutton 

Line a buttered baking dish with a 
wall of riee about an inch in thickness. 
Fill the center with cold roast or boiled 
mnuitton, chopped small and freed from 
bone and gristle. Season to taste with 
salt and white pepper; add a little onion 
juice and moisten with gravy. Cover 
with a layer of the rice and bake, cov- 
ered, in a moderate oven for half an 
hour. Then remove the cover, spread 
lightly with soft butter, and leave 
in the oven until delicately browned. 
Chicken or veal may bé used in this 
way with even more pleasing results. 
Serve with cream, oyster or tomato 
sauce, 

Rice Croquettes 

Form boiled rice into small ecroquettes, 
place a spoon of red currant jelly in 
the center, egg and bread-crumb them 
and fry in boiling fat; or the jelly may 
he omitted and the rice seasoned with 
salt and pepper and a little onion juice. 
Kither way they form a nice aecom- 
paniment for duck or chicken. 
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Sweet Rice Croquettes 

Boil one cup of rice in a pint each 
of milk and water until soft. While 
still hot add a piece of butter the size 
of an egg, one tablespoon of sugar, two 
well beaten eggs and the juice and 
grated rind of a lemon. Mix well to- 
gether and set aside until cold; then 
form into small croquettes, egg and 
bread-crumb them, and fry in hot fat. 
Rice and Cheese Rolls 


Add half a cup of hard grated cheese 
to a pint of boiled rice, season with salt 
and cayenne, add a well beaten egg and 
enough eream sauce to make slightly 
moist. Mix well together, form into 
small rolls, egg and bread-crumb them, 
and fry in deep fat. 

Rice Griddlecakes 

Take one cup of warm boiled rice that 
has been cooked until very soft, and 
stir into it a cup of sweet milk, half 
a teaspoon of salt, a tablespoon of melted 
butter or two of cream, and the yolks 
and whites of two eggs, beaten separately 
until stiff. Mix thoroughly, then add 
enough flour to hold the rice together in 
a thin batter and bake on a griddle. 
Rice with Dates 

Cook a cup of rice in a double boiler 
with a pint each of milk and water until 
soft. Sweeten to taste, and flavor with 
vanilla or lemon. Stone enough dates 
to make a cupiul and stew until tender 
with half a cup of sugar and one cup 
of water. Set aside until cold; then 
turn out the rice in the center of a dish 
and pour the dates around it. Serve 
with or without whipped cream. 

Rice and Cocoanut Pudding 

Put half a teacup of rice in a double 
boiler with three pints of milk, and let 
it cook until soft. Then set aside until 
ool Beat together tive eggs, leaving 
out the whites of two, one cup of sugar 
and one grated cocoanut; stir in the 
cold rice mixture, and bake in a good 
oven to a soft custard. As soon as the 
mixture will coat a spoon remove from 
the oven, for if left too long it will 
eurdle. Make a meringue with the two 
whites of eggs and six tablespoons of 
powdered sugar. Pile it on the top of 
the pudding and set back in the oven, 
half open, until delicately browned. 
Rice Custard 

Soak half a eup of cold cooked rice 
in a pint of hot milk until the grains 
separate. Add the yolks of two eggs 
beaten with two tablespoons of sugar, a 
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pinch of salt and a teaspoon of lemon 
extract. Bake to a soft custard, then 
cover with a meringue made with the 
egg whites and four tablespoons of pow- 
dered sugar. Serve cold. 
Lemon Rice Pudding 

Boil a cup of well washed rice in a 
quart of milk until very soft. Add to 
it while hot the beaten yolks of three 
eggs, the juice and grated rind of two 
lemons, eight tablespoons of sugar and 
a pinch of salt. If too thick add a little 
milk. It should be rather thicker than 
boiled custard. Turn it into a pudding 
dish, beat the whites of the eggs very 
stiff with six tablespoons of powdered 
sugar, spread over the top and brown 
delicately in a slow oven. 
Rice Dessert with Chocolate Meringue 

Cook one-quarter of a cup of well 
washed rice in a double boiler with one 
pint of scalded milk and one-third of 
a teaspoon of salt. Add one level table- 
spoon of butter, one-third cup of sugar, 
one square of chocolate melted, half a 
cup of seeded raisins, and one teaspoon 
of vanilla. Cut and fold into the mix- 
ture the stitily whipped whites of two 
eggs and half a cup of whipped cream. 
Pour into a buttered pudding dish and 
cover with a meringue made with the 
whipped whites of three eggs, and six 
tablespoons each of powdered sugar and 
grated chocolate. Brown in a moderate 
oven, 
Sweet Rice Balls 

Sweeten plain boiled rice to taste and 
add while hot the beaten yolk of an egg 
and a piece of butter the size of a 
walnut. Form into little balls and press 
into the center of each a tablespoon of 
rich preserved strawberries, peaches or 
other fruit, first draining off the syrup 
carefully, egg and bread-crumb these 
balls and fry in smoking hot fat or oii. 
Roll in powdered sugar and serve hot 
with lemon sauce. A candied cherry, or 
raisins and chopped almonds, may be 
used for filling to give variety. 
Rice Swects 

Cook half a cup of well washed rice 
in one pint of milk until very soft. 
Cook it in a double boiler and do not 
stir it. If the milk is all absorbed 
before the rice is done add a little more. 
When soft stir in one heaping table- 
spoon of sugar and one well beaten egg. 
Stir just enough to mix the egg in thor- 
oughly and remove at once from the 
fire. Mix in half a cupful of mixed 
candied fruits—cherries, apricots and 
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pineapple are favorites—and turn into 
a shallow, well buttered pan to cool, 
When cold cut into strips about an inch 
and a half wide and three inches loug, 
egg and bread-crumb them and brown 
delicately on both sides in hot butter, 
Serve hot, dusted with powdered sugar, 
Iced Rice Pudding 

Cover half a cup of well washed rice 
with a quart of cold water, and set 
it over the fire. When the water begins 
to boil drain it off and cover the rice 
with one quart of milk. Cook until the 
rice is tender, then remove from the 
fire and press through a sieve. Add a 
pint of cream, two cups of sugar and 
the beaten yolks of six eggs. Return 
to the fire, and stir and cook for a few 
minutes until it begins to thicken. Add 
a teaspoon of vanilla and set aside to 
cool, When cold turn into a freezer and 
freeze to a stiff mush. Then stir in one- 
half cup of blanched chopped almonds 
and one cup of rich preserved peaches 
or strawberries, which have been drained 
from the syrup and beaten to a pulp. 
Stir thoroughly, add a pint of whipped 
eream, cover and repack. Set aside for 
two hours or longer. Turn out and serve 
with a compote of the fruit. 

Perhaps in no way is rice more gen- 
erally popular than when served ay 
naturel for the benetit of a bride and 
bridegroom. There is a pretty legen 
connected with this practice to~account 
for its use. According to tradition in 
the early ages a flock of doves was 
emblematic of peace and happiness. It 
happened that a bridal party when pass- 
ing near the feeding ground of a flock 
of these gentle birds so alarmed them 
that they flew away. To avert the evil 
luck their flight indicated, some rice 
was liberally scattered about to lure them 
back. The ruse was so successful and 
the life of the newly-wedded pair so 
peaceful and happy that the rice itselt 
came to be regarded as the emblem of 
peace, plenty and prosperity. The old 
vay of using it, however, was much to 
be preferred to the manner in which: it 
is used at modern weddings. Too often 
the whole company are promiscuously 
assailed by showers of rice, frequently 
to their great discomfort and even dan- 
ger. The bride and groom only should 
be thus favored, and it should be seat- 
tered before them—not thrown over them 
—when leaving the bride’s home. 

Dainty little baskets of spun sugar 
filled with delicious candy rice are now 
often served at pre-nuptial functions. 
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THE 
Japanese Refreshments 


By Katharine Russell 


For a Japanese afternoon or evening 
food should be served in small lacquer 
trays, but large plates of Japanese de- 
sign are a satisfactory substitute. All 
the food should be arranged on each 
plate before it is placed before the guest, 
and also a piece of Japanese paper folded 
in four folds for a napkin. In this 
napkin may be carried home any dainty 
which the guest does not care to eat at 
the time, or favors may be provided. 
Each plate may contain sushi (made of 
fish and rice), kuri-kinto (made of 
chestnuts and sweet potato), sembei (rice 
w: fers), kasutera (sponge cake), amae 
(a sweet), shoga (ginger), namkin-ma- 
ine (peanuts), and o’cha (tea). 

O'cha 

The real Japanese tea must be ob- 
tained from a Japanese shop or import- 
ing house. Each package will make 
about a quart of tea. Small handleless 
cups can be hired at a china store for 
the oceasion, and they should be passed 
ove at a time in a small serving saucer; 
the guest takes the cup but not the 
saneer. If this seems inconvenient, sim- 
ple cups in Japanese design may be used. 
To make the tea: When the water has 
boiled for several minutes pour it over 
the leaves and almost immediately pour 
it off again. The liquid will be a very 
pale yellow—it will have very little color 
—lut will have a strong, peculiar flavor. 
Sushi 

Wash and cook one-half cup of rice; 
mix in two tablespoons of chopped pre- 
served ginger; mold into cakes about 
two inches long and one inch wide, flat- 
tened on the top. Cut one-half pound 
of haddock, halibut, or smelts, into nar- 
row strips; boil in a little water in a 
skillet; add one small bottle sho-yu, a 
sauce which must be obtained of a Jap- 
anese importing house; when the fish is 
cooked, let it cool in the liquid. Put one 
small strip of the fish on each rice cake 
and serve cold. 

Kuri-kinto 

Shell a quart of chestnuis (the Span- 
ish ones if they ean ke obtained) and 
simmer slowly in water until soft; set 
aside a eup of unbroken ones and put 
the remainder, drained, through the po- 
tato ricer, Mix the mashed chestnuts 
with one quart of mashed sweet potato 
and add to this the eup of unbroken 
chestnuts. 
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Kasutera 

This is similar to our sponge cake, 
baked either in a loaf like bread or 
in small eakes—diamonds and squares. 
These cakes may be frosted with a very 
thin icing made of sugar and water 
boiled together. They may also be made 
very thin drop cakes rolled about a piece 
of preserved ginger while still hot. 

A mide 

Most Japanese candy seems to for- 
eigners sickishly sweet, as it is made 
without flavoring. They have, however, 
a candy like our peanut brittle. Melt 
one cup of sugar in a saucepan or skillet, 
stirring constantly to keep it from burn- 
ing. When the lumps are all melted, 
pour the liquid into a greased pan over 
a cup of shelled peanuts. 

Sembei or rice wafers cannot be sat- 
isfactorily made by us, but must be 
obtained from some Japanese shop. If 
one has access to such a shop, one can 
find other dainties, such as awa-amae, 
a colorless syrup, very sweet and without 
other flavor, but credited with great 
nutritive and strengthening power. The 
preserved ginger comes in tin boxes and 
may be obtained at any grocery store. 

A kind of bean cake may be added to 
these dishes, though somewhat difficult 
to prepare. <A half a cup of black beans 
is simmered very slowly for a long time, 
without stirring, until the beans are soft, 
with a good deal of sugar. Part of the 
beans are earefully removed. The best, 
unbroken beans are selected and set 
aside; the remainder are mashed and 
simmered again until like marmalade, 
then shaped into balls. These balls, still 
warm, are rolled in the unbroken beans 
until they are coated with them. The 
balls are served cold. 


Our Way in Georgia 


By Mrs Henry Wight 


Aunt Missouri's Supper, in the Feb- 
ruary number, describing a family sup- 
per in Alabama, bears a strong resein- 
blance to the ones with which I am most 
familiar, but here are a few not uninier- 
esting differences. 

We prepare and fry the chicken ex- 
actly as Aunt Missouri did, but when it 
comes to making the gravy, pour off all 
the lard remaining in the spider except 
that at the very bottom, whieh has in 
it many savory particles of browned 
erust from the chicken. To this we add 
a bit of dredged flonr—not more than 
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a tablespoon. When it assumes the cor- 
rect shade of brownness, quickly lift it 
from the stove, pour in a cup of cold 
water, and after the sizzing abates a 
little, set it over to boil up, and when 
evenly thickened pour in a half cup of 
cream or rich milk. When served with 
the corn hominy which finds place twice 
a day on the average Georgia table, we 
consider this the choicest cf all gravies. 
Many of our northern friends come to 
us, knowing rice and hominy and grits 
only as cereals, to be eaten with milk 
and sugar, or doctored variously as des- 
serts, but they usually learn to like our 
way of having them with meats. Hom- 
iny, for instance, in Florida is a neces- 
sary adjunct to fresh fish, and turkey 
or roast without rice would seem very 
strange indeed. In the Alabama supper 
I notice “Southern Salad,” a most de- 
licious dish, but with us used exclusively 
for dinner. 

The other items of the menu are like 
our own, but when we have company for 
tea we substitute for our good everyday 
buttermilk biscuit, light rolls of some 
kind. The recipe which follows is the 
finest I know of, and whenever the rolls 
are served they excite admiring com- 
ment. Pare and boil three large Trish 
potatoes until very soft. While still hot, 
mash them finely, add a cup of blended 
lard and butter, two eggs beaten sep- 
arately, and a yeast cake dissolved in a 
pint of warm milk; finally add enough 
flour to make a stiff sponge. When this 
is light, add a heaping tablespoon of 
salt and another of sugar, then work 
in flour to make a smooth and satiny 
dough. After letting this rise again, 
roll it out on a bread board to the thick- 
ness of half an inch, cut into biscuits, 
butter each one over the top, and place 
over it another biscuit. Crowd them 
slightly in the pan to keep them from 
spreading, and brush the tops with a 
bit of melted butter. They will make 
their last rising very quickly, and should 
be baked as any other roll would be. 
They never disappoint me. I think they 
are distinctively a Georgia bread, as they 
are known as Georgia split biscuits. 

Like Aunt Missouri, we like to have 
some nice kind of preserve, and figs are 
about the best, but we take a good deal 
of pride in our preserved watermelon 
rind, too, which when it is well made is 
tender and crisp, as well as beautiful, 
in its carved transparency. The best of 
these that I have ever eaten were made 
without rule, but a good way is to soak 


the rinds first in salt water for a day, 
in alum water for another, and then 
in fresh. This leaves them white, and 
without the green taste of the new rinds, 
They should be steamed partly done be- 
fore being put to boil in the kettle of 
thick syrup made in the proportion of 
a pound of sugar to a pint of water, 
with slices of lemon or bits of race 
ginger in it to give a zest. When the 
preserves are done, they may easily be 
pierced with a straw, and will be per- 
fectly transparent. 


Questions Answered 


Through Our Bureau of Information 
Send for Blank 


Morus, themselves, can be easily ex- 
terminated, but the eggs will survive 
most processes used for this, Mrs H., and 
the moths continue to appear. Spraying 
with naphtha, benzine or turpentine kills 
both eggs and moths, but owing to the 
inflammability of their vapors these sub- 
stances have to be handled most care- 
fully. Tht various methods of fumigat- 
ing houses after contagious diseases will 
also as a rule exterminate moths. 

Stupent Lamps should not flare, A. 
F. K., if they are properly taken care 
of, especially if the wick is trimmed. 
It may be that the lamp does not stand 
quite level, in which case a thin pad of 
felt may be placed under the side of the 
stand toward the burner. 

Corree drinking is particularly un- 
fortunate when mothers disregard the 
advice of all our best physicians anid 
start very young children in the habit 
of teking it. Young children need food 
and not nerve stimulants. Why resort to 
coffee as a beverage when nature has 
provided us with something so wholesome 
es milk? No one questions the health- 
fulness of this, but many mothers who 
have started their children too early in 
the use of coffee because it was “harm- 
less,” as they said, have lived seriously 
to regret this. Nervous disorders and 
stomach troubles are likely to follow. 
The children who need stimulants are 
exceptional; better shield them from 
such as long as possible. The fact that 
this indiscreet use in childhood has 
apparently not harmed certain people is 
no argument for using tea and coffee 
at that time unless there be some definite 
and better reason for giving it. Answer 
to Mrs W. 
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OUR 
RECREATION 
BUREAU 


ITEN T announced in the March 
issue of Goop 
that I had taken charge of the 

Recreation Bureau, I knew the readers 
of Goop HovusekEEPING were of the trav- 
cling kind, but I had no idea the eall 
would bring in such a tremendous mail 
from our readers all over the country. 
} cannot attempt to answer all of this, 
and if it keeps on coming, I am afraid 
} shall have to have an assistant to read 
manuseript. Of course, T cannot recom- 
wend that our Editor print it all, 
although most of it is highly interesting, 
but 1 hope to make use of it from time 
io time, and take this opportunity to 
thank all who have sent articles and all 
who may be willing to contribute to this 
department in the future. One lady 
from Towa: “I am glad to see 
Coop TLoUSEKEEPING establish a, Reerea- 
tion Bureau. I know it can be made 
most interesting and highly useful to 
each and every reader of your valuable 
magazine.” A person in Chicago sends 
us a very interesting article on a trip 
io Pinehurst, North Carolina, while a 
lady in California contributes ex- 
tremely interesting article, together 
with some beautiful photographs, con- 
coming trips through the southern part 
of the Golden Gate state. 


The Recreation Bureau is intended for 
the readers and friends of this maga- 
Its aim will be to assist them in 
every way possible regarding travel, best 
hotels, summer resorts, ete, in this coun- 
This it will do free of all expense, 
with the exception of a two-cent stamp 

here answer is required sent by mail. 
lf any of our-readers during the coming 
summer have cause to complain of their 
treatment in eertain hotels or boarding 
houses, or in facet come in touch with 
auy wnpleasantness on their outing, I 
wish they would let me know. 


writes 


zme, 


try. 


T am getting hundreds of requests for 
membership eards in the Recreation Bu- 
rean, and the -first supply printed has 


been exhausted. I shall have another 
lot from the printers in a few days, and 
hope to send one to all who have not 
heen supplied. Please bear in mind that 


there is no expense for these cards; they 
are free to every subseriber. If you wish 
one, send me your address. For the 
June issue our Editor has promised :1e 
that he will have several pages of in- 
tensely interesting matter on summer 
vacations. 


Every reader of Goop TlouseKEEPING 
owes it to himself or herself to take a 
vacation. You know the old proverb 
of “all work and no play.” Hlundreds 
of people say to themselves: “Oh, dear! 
I wonld like to go away if I only know 
where to go.” TI used to say this, but 
I have found out where to go. This is 
why I establish the Recreation Bureau. 


I am particularly desirous to be in 
communication with people who own 
stunmer cottages. Why are such fam- 
ilies ready to go to the same place every 
summer instead of going ta a new one? 
Is this mode of living in the summer 
cheaper than boarding’ Tell me all 
about your place, and if you ean submit 
an article, together with photographs, I 
shall be pleased to see it. The mann- 
seript shall be returned if it js some- 
thing our Editor cannot use. 


I had a very interesting letter the 
other day from a woman in Connecticut. 
She said she saw advertised in one of 
the daily papers board at a farmhouse, 
und she made arrangements to spend 
the summer there with her two children. 
In fact, she engaged board and room 
for six weeks at a certain price. After 
she had heen there about ten days she 
coneluded it was not to her liking and 
so wanted to leave. Ter landlady was 
very much ineensed. The guest, she 
said, must pay for the time she had 
engaged board and reom. She was so 
pougry that she refused to allow’ the 
boarder’s trunks taken away, so the latter 
had to go without them. They were 
obtained, however, in a few days, with- 
out resorting to legal measures. She 
has given me the name of this boarding 
house. Don’t worry; if you ask to go 
into the country I certainly will not 
recommend this place. 

H. Ineram. 
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Paper patterns, to cents each, postpaid. Order always by number, stating sizes wanted, and 
cash to the Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


Lady's Shirt Waist Suit 


Nos 6280-6281—This model has an attractive 
arrangement of tabs over the vest and also on 
the side gores of the seven-gored skirt. The 
tabs mean very little in the making but add « 
great deal to a smart appearance. A cuff of 
fanciful shaping gives a pretty finish to the 
sleeve. With such a design one is independent 
of expensive trimmings by piping the tabs. 
Sizes: 6280, 32 to 42 inches bust measure ; 6281, 20 
to 30 inches waist measure. 


Nos 6280-6281 


Lady's Shirt Waist 


No 6279—The slightly double-breasted front 
at once stamps this design with ‘newness’ anil 
the unique yoke may or may not be used, as one 
prefers. The shaping of the sleeve is new ani 
the narrow tucks, stitched flat, add not a little 
to the design. Sizes: 32 to 42 inches, 


Lady’s Apron 


No 6285—A few yards of calico, or gingham, 
two seams to sew up and the hems to turn, and 
one has the finished garment. Unbleached mus- 
lin for work aprons is both serviceable and 
effective if trimmed with a finishing braid in 
colors. Holland cloth is an excellent material 
for aprons both for ladies and children, not to 
mention duck, linen, calico, madras and ging- 
ham. Sizes: 52, 36 and 40 inches bust measure. 
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Lady’s House Gown 


No 628—Tucks confine the fullness of the body 
and sleeve of this gown and give slenderness to the 
figure. Made up in lawn it becomes a cool and easy 
house gown for summer days. The dainty collar is 
made with tucks which open out to form the frill. 
The entire dress may be self-trimmed and there is 
no expense in the way of decoration, whether it is 
made of wash materials, cashmere, albatross or silk. 
Sizes : 32 to 42 bust measure. 


Child's Coat 

No 4659—This little 
coat owes its touch of 
| to the waist- 
coat which ornaments 
the front. It isa very 
simple model to make 
whether it be of pique, 
linen or other materi - 
als, Sizes; 3 to9 years, 


Child’s One-Piece Frock 


No 4662—For summer wear nothing No 4640 

is daintier than the low-necked and 

short-sleeved models. The front and Child's Russian Dress 

back are plaited and may be finished < ; 

as illustrated or left plain and worn la No 4640—This service- 

without a belt for everyday service. . able little garment has a 

The pattern is perforated for pointed : | plain front, and two rath- 

neck outline but includes alsoa high er broad plaits in the back. 

collar and long sleeves. The closing The smartly shaped collar 

is on the left side under the first T | may be of the same or dif- 

ylait and the dress is most easily ferent material. A whole 

bundered. Sizes: 3 to 10 years. array of pretty materials 

: are suitable for the dress 

and its trimmings. Sizes: 
3 to 9 years. 


Child's French Dress 


No 4656—The full round blouse is 
fitted to a shallow yoke which is cov- 
ered by the pointed collar, The full 
gathered skirt is attached to a nar- - 
row belt over which the little maiden 
may wear a sash attimes. The dress 
may be worn with a guimpe if desired 
but for summer wear this may be a! : 
omitted. Dimity, lawn, gingham, el 
China silk, challie or cashmere may ; ’ 
be employed in the making. Sizes: ; 

3 to 9 years. 
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See Page 574 
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Lace coat. 
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Gown of white mull and lace. 


Page 574 
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waist is made almost wholly of the cream 
lace. Straps of silk pass over the should- 
ers suspender fashion, and smaller straps 
trim the waist front and back from helt 
to bust line. Jeweled buttons fasten the 
points at the top. A band of lace in- 
sertion halfway down the skirt heads 
two scant cireular flounces of the silk. 
A narrow upstanding plaited frill bor- 
ders the upper edge of the insertion. 
Pointed tabs wider than those on the 
bodice, strap the band of insertion at 
intervals. 

The last sketch on this page shows a 
smart shirt waist costume in navy blue 
silk, the waist being bloused into a 
deep girdle of black satin. From wider 
the collar piece, also of black satin, come 
strappings of narrow black silk braid. 
The sleeves are shirred just below the 
elbow into a wide cuff of silk strappe:| 
with braid. The plaited skirt has the 
front panel strapped with braid. 


Rose-colored silk and lace 


Four Summer Styles 
By Babette M. Simpson 


The illustration (Page 572) shows a 
eoat of heavy white lace, lined with 
delicate pale blue silk, and finished all 
around with plaited frills of white chif- 
fon. The fancy braid at the neck is 
of white, pale blue and gold. The but- 
tons are huge rosettes of valenciennes. 

The dainty gown of white silk muslin 
and lace (Page 573) has the waist sur- 
plice effect. Shirred mull, trimmed on 
both edges with frills of lace, crosses 
back and front, and is fastened at the 

° belt with rosettes of ribbon, The sleeves 
are finished with double frills of the 
lace fastened with ribbon rosettes. The 
full skirt is trimmed with two bands of 
wide insertion edged with lace frills. 

In a fetching gown of rose-colored 
silk and lace shown on this page, the - Shirt waist costume of navy blue silk 
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Chambray gown in shell pink 
See Page 576 
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Traveling gown of mohair 


Three Modes Useful in Summer 


The plain chambray gown in shell 
pink (Page 575) would be charming if 
the coarse, wide insertion were dyed to 
match the goods, giving only one tone 
to the gown. The skirt ‘is made with 
an overskirt, short on the sides and 
long in front and back. The under- 
skirt of pink muslin has three wide 
ruffles of the chambray, all three of 
which show on the sides, but only 
one at the front and back. The waist 
is made with a slightly rounded neck, 
and is trimmed with the insertion. 

" The sleeves are made elbow length, 
finished by tiny ruffles of the material. 

For a gown suitable for traveling 
in summer, no other material is bet- 
ter than mohair. It does not catch dirt 
and is extremely light weight. The suit 
at the top of this page would be smart 
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made up in brown with trimmings of 
light tan. The jacket is made with a 
skirt quite full and flaring about the 
hips. The box-plaited skirt may be made 
in long or round length. 

Fine dotted muslins for summer evyen- 
ings are always crisp and dainty, and 
launder beautifully. The frock shown 
below is very simply made; a tiny beriha 
of lace trims the waist, together with 
little bands of velvet ribbon fastened 
down over the shoulders by tiny buckles. 
The girdle, which can be worn with 
any gown, is laid in folds with large 
rosettes at the back, while long ends 
of ribbon reach nearly to the gown's 
hem. 


Wuen a full spool of glazed cotton is 
put on the sewing machine, the first layer 


Dotted muslin 


has an unpleasant trick of springing off 
like a spiral wire. Prevent this by 
slightly moistening the spool. J. C. J. 
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Wedding gown of white liberty, yoke and cuffs of lace, petticoat of 
white chiffon with two flounces trimmed with bias folds of satin, chiffon 
ruffle at corsage headed with garland of orange blossoms. 
Cc 
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and pink satin gauze ribbon 


Bridesmaid gown of pink dotted net trimmed with white valenciennes 
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Frock for flower girl of pink accor- 
dion plaited organdy, trimmed with 
white valenciennes lace. Vandyck 
points at the neck with the organdy 
smocked between points. Short 
puffed sleeve finished with band of 
smocking. 


For the bride’s mother. Silver gray 
chiffon taffeta with gray insertion over 
white taffeta, cut steel buttons, vest of 
white chiffon, scarf of yellow liberty 
satin. 
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Figures 19 and 20. Stock collar and braids 


Something New in Laces 
By M. Alison Muir 


The illustrations show two finished 
pieces of beautiful Bruges lace effects, 
a fan and a stock collar, This new 
and popular needlework is introduced 
this spring, and is to be used extensively 
as dress trimmings as well as for para- 
sols, hats, ete. It is an exact copy of 
the celebrated Bruges laces which are so 
much in vogue this season in Paris and 
London. So correctly do the braids used 
in the making of this lace correspond 
with the real article that only an expert 


can distinguish it from the hand-made 
fabric. 
The braids (Figure 20) may be fash- 


ioned into a great variety of dainty 
creations, such as fichus, berthas, dress 
flounces, insertions and edgings. The 
work is simple and rapid, consisting 
chiefly of neatly basting the braids, 
which. are “drawing” braids. The fan 
(Figure 18) is left half unmounted, so 
as to show more distinctly the working 
pattern or design. Occasionally one has 
a fan which is worn or soiled, while tli 
s.icks remain intact. Made with 
Bruges lace and remounted, the fan will 


Figure 18. Fan of Bruges lace 
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again serve for all intents and pur- 
poses. 

The cost of materials and design for 
fin as illustrated in one dollar and fifty 
ecuts. (Patterns supplied to fit shapes 
of fans when so desired.) The stock 
collar is finished with a straight band, 
<> as to admit of wearing a soft ruching 
ai the neck, The design and materials 
cost one dollar. 


Crochet a Shoulder Scarf 


By Anna Ash 


The old-fashioned shaw] has given way 
t» the crocheted shoulder searf, a smailer 
vad lighter wrap, and softer and more 
{.-cinating. The crocheted scarf is 
} pular not only because it is more use- 

| than the shawl, but because it re- 
quires little or no clever handicraft to 

shion it just so. Master the cross- 
s'itech in crocheting and you have it. 
And it is inexpensive. A bone crochet 
hook, No 6, eight-inch length, and eight 
skeins of Shetland floss, are the only 
¢-sentials. But bear this in mind, that 
you are not cheapening it by buying 
inferior yarn. Only the best Shetland 
floss that is made shou!d be used, else 
the garment will lose its sLape and get 
harsh. Poor yarns soon fade, too. 

The initial step in the making of a 
crocheted scarf is a simple chain of one 
hundred and thirty-nine stitches. Hold 
the yarn in the left hand and make an 
ordinary twist. Pull a loop through this 
twist, then another loop through this 
loop, and so on, a hundred and thirty- 
nine times. You did this when you were 
the veriest schoolgirl. You used your 
fingers then; now the crochet hook is 
used, to save time. If you fail to grasp 
this ask your little brother to show you 
how he makes a whiplash. 

Next work thirty-four cross-stitches 
on this chain. To make a cross-stitch 
vou must follow instructions closely, but 
you'll not find it quite so difficult as you 
imagine, After a little practice you'll 
he able to make cross-stitches with re- 
iuarkable rapidity. 

ITere’s your guide: Having made your 
chain of desired length, you work one 
treble in the third stitch; one treble in 
the fourth stitch. Now stitch back into 
the first and second stitch of chain and 
make one treble in each (this forms a 
cross-stitch). Repeat to end of chain. 

Treble crochet is made similar to 
double crochet, except that the yarn is 

rcled about the hook twice before the 
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Crocheted shoulder scarf 


basie stitch is made. In working off, 
draw a loop through the basie chain, 
throw yarn over hook again and draw 
through two loops; throw yarn over hook 
and draw through two loops; yarn over 
and draw through two. Have patience 
with your first cross-stitches—they’ll all 
look alike after a while. 

Having finished your first thirty-four 
cross-stitches, continue working back and 
forth with cross-stitch until the scarf 
measures one and one-half yards in 
length. Finish both ends with a knotted 
fringe six inches long. This will re- 
quire eight strands of wool in each. 

Detailed instructions for crocheting 
this searf will be mailed to any of our 
readers upon request, free of charge. 
Address Anna Ash, care Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING. 


Diet 1x Disease, by Alice Frances 
Pattee, is based on practical experience 
and on the work of authoritative dieti- 
cians. The matter is arranged in conven- 
ient and suggestive form. The book is 
already in its second edition. A. F. 
Pattee, 52 West Thirty-Ninth Street, 
New York; $1 net, $1.10 by mail. 
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One side of roof garden, including wall and roof framework 


Furnishing a Roof Garden or Veranda 


By M. E. Coman 


URNISIIINGS for a home roof 

garden in the city or a veranda 

living room for summer may be 
found now to produce the most charming 
of effects, as well as securing a max- 
imum of comfort. 

At each corner of the square roof (if 
one possesses such a roof) ereet iron 
pipes to the hight of an ordinary eciling 
and the arrange a canopy 
frame. Pipe is best because it is strong 
and durable without being expeisive. 
Tf the floor is covered with tin, so much 
the better, for all you have to do to 
prevent leaking is to have it painted, 
then overlaid with sheets of tarred 
paper to make it absolutely water-tight. 
Have the top sprinkled with gravel. If 
there is a low parapet, an iron railing 
need not be put on. The walls must let 


across top 


in the air, keep out the sun, and, above 
all, they must be so constructed that 
those within can sce without being seen. 

Sidarris are the ideal wall and ceiling 
hangings. They form a perfect screen. 
‘Thee are made of split bamboo fastened 
together in strips, and the wide cur- 
tains can be rolled up out of the way. 
Sidarris let the breeze in and mellow the 
light deliciously. They come in natural 
bamboo colors and ean be had decorated 
or plain. During the daytime they are 
kept down and at night they are rolled 
up to the ceiling to give full sweep to 
whatever breeze is stirring. 

The furniture for a roof garden or 
outdoor living room will be willow or 
mission. Willow is better to stand all 
sorts of weather. There should be sev- 
eral good-sized divans, piled high with 
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FURNISHING A ROOF GARDEN 


“A mission swing hung from the center ceiling rod”’ 


pillows; low chairs, and, if you have 
room, a willow or mission swing hung 
from the center ceiling rod, which should 
hive extra supports. A few tabourets, 
a ica table, muffin rack and several foot- 
stools will do much to inerease the com- 
fort of guests; to impart more of an 
outdoor air a willow bird cage or two 
might be swung from the iron rafters. 
If your money ‘still holds out, provide 
Pinty of pillows. The roof garden 


should overflow with them and the best 
sort of filling is moss, which rain cannot 
spoil. Cover one side with thin oilcloth 
and the other with khaki, which is dur- 
ab‘e and easily cleaned. Then when you 
go in for the night all you have to do 
is to turn the oileloth side up to keep 
them fresh. For mats, choose those 
woven of grass, fiber or reeds, with a 
blending of natural colors and greens or 
browns, to harmonize with the rest of 
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picturesque corner 


Siesta chair 
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The little ‘‘den"’ in a sheltered end of the piazza 


the furnishings. Palms and potted fifty dollars, but this sum may be greatly < is 
plants serve to highten the outdoor effect. reduced by leaving out some of the larger 

An outside estimate puts the cost of pieces of furniture and by picking up 
such a roof garden at one hundred and bargains here and there. 


King Arthur chair converted into a round table 
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Summer window drapery 


Summer Dressings of Chintz 


By Louise E. Dew 


There is nothing which gives a room 
a more funereal aspect than to have 
all the furniture dressed in bed ticking 
or linén covers several months in the 
year. For purposes of protection there 
is nothing which can take the place of 
figured chintz, which always looks cool 
and dainty, and is durable as well. 

A charming window arrangement, 
such as is shown in the illustration, can 
be easily copied. The shade is double- 


faced, dark green outside and cream in- 
side. Short lace curtains of net hang 
over the shade and these are braided 
in bars to look like small window panes. 
A seroll border of the braid, and a 
graduated flounce edged with battenberz 
braid, finish the curtam. The chintz 
drapery is lined with plain yellow and 
has a fringe to match the dresser and 
commode. It is thrown carelessly over 
the curtain pole and hangs in graceful 
folds the entire length of the window. 
Cords and tassels are used to tie the 
upper drapery. 
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See Page 554 


Page 554 
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Plain ceiling and figured side walls. 
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The living room described herewith 


Two Attractive Rooms 


By Claudia Q. Murphy 
Illustrated by Cora June Cady 


PON the color scheme, largely, 

depends the charm of a room, and 

indeed of the house throughout, nor 
is much expense necessary to secure har- 
monious treatment. Perhaps there is 
no room in any house that appeals to 
every member of the family so much 
as the living room. The one here pre- 
sented is a study of what may be done 
with simple furnishings, artistically 
arranged. 

The furniture is of mission style, 
and it is upholstered in Mexican leather. 
The general color scheme, as shown, is 
brown. The light is from the south 
and west. It is a warm, cheery, happy 
room. It is, moreover, inexpensive. 
The walls were new and _ fortunately 
had never been papered, so there was 
nothing to be done in removing old, 
distigured, dirty paper. The walls are 
finished in Alabastine—a wall covering 
that possesses the highest degree of 
opacity (covering power). It is made 
from alabaster rock ground into small 
particles, each particle possessing bril- 
liance and reflecting power. <A solution 
of the ground powder is made by the 
addition of cold water. 


This covering being made from an 
exceedingly hard and_ brilliant rock, 
with the coloring secured by the acddi- 
tion of minerals, the result is a jer- 
manent wall finish, not only in ¢o! 
but in texture. It does not rub off. It 
holds its color. It does not chip, crack 
nor peel, nor does it blister. The writer 
found this the only material that could 
be used in successful application of the 
two-toned effects so much desired by 
those who are interested in arts and 
crafts movements. There is a peculiar 
individuality in the style and a peculiar 
richness in the coloring that cannot be 
secured in any other way. 

This room, as I said, we had done 
in browns: the wall panels in a light 
chocolate brown, the stencil over it in 
a darker brown; the frieze in a cream 
and the stencil a dark brown, giving a 
rich color to the frieze; the ceiling a 
darker brown than the frieze but not 
so dark as the body wall, and that sten- 
ceil a few shades darker. The cove 
which connects the frieze with the cvil- 
ine was done in a cream. 

The richness of this room 
largely from the outlining of the pan- 
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els; and here everybody held up their 
hauds when I suggested panels and said: 
“Too expensive,’ and “Simpy out of 
the question.” But there are panels and 
panels. We had panels outlined, and 
the outlines look like Flemish oak, 
though really the wood is light poplar 
nuled onto the wall with light tacks, 
th: holes puttied over, and the wood 
stained Flemish oak. The cost was very 
small. Little designs like hearts, cres- 
cents or clovers could have been cut 
ini» the panels, thus showing the wall 
beneath, which would have hightened 
th. effect. This we did not think of in 
tiie. 

the bookeases are made of poplar, 
stuined with the Flemish oak stain; 
so is the seat near the fireplace, and so 
is ‘he window seat at the window. The 
msie rack is also made of this inex- 
pensive wood. The cushions for the 
window seat are made of material of 
an oriental coloring and afford a fine 
coultrast to the rich browns in the walls. 
The rug is also oriental, with blue as 
the paramount color. The curtains at 
the window are of old dull blue. The 
tuble was made by a earpenter from 
pine, finished in Flemish color to match 
the other furnishings. ; 
The reader may be interested also in 
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The dining room 
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a dining room which was treated with 
Alabastine. This is distinctively an arts 
and crafts room. The effects are har- 
monious and restful. The wainscoting 
is in dark red, and the stencil orna- 
mentation in black. The body wail is 
done in rich green. The border to the 
wainscoting, which is also stenciled, is 
a continuation of the green, joining 
there into the red. The ceiling is done 
in rich green, with exceedingly good 
effect. The furniture is hand-made and 
home-made. The leaded glass in the 
china cabinet was the enly  extrava- 
gance, and that was not extraordinarily 
expensive, 

The two rooms present a series of 
pleasing possibilities in the way of dec- 
orations. To one who has been through 
the experience of wall paper, the laying 
of one layer over another, or, what is 
almost as bad, the tearing off of one 
layer to replace it with another, this new 
method of covering the wall appeals 
strongly. There was nothing done in 
our home that could not be done by any 
woman. It could be better done by a 
decorator, but if a decorator is not avail- 
able, there is nothing here in these color 
schemes that a woman with the assist- 
ance of a good maid could not apply 


herself. 
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““A large animal sitting on top of a high rock”’ 


The Adventures of Daiimling—VI 


By Edith Adams Stone 
Iiustrated by Walter King Stcne 


HEN Daumling awoke the next 
morning he climbed down the 
mountain side and gathered some 
grain and berries, for he was hungry. 
It was a beautiful morning end after 


his meal he felt very happy and he 
strolled along whistling a merry tune. 
As he walked on he saw strange crea- 
tures. He was a little afraid of some of 
them, but he felt that he could defend 
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himself with his sword if he was not 
taken by surprise. 

“What's that?’ he said to himself as 
he saw a large animal sitting on top of 
a high rock. Before the animal saw him 
he picked up a pebble and tossed it at 
him. There was a scrambling noise and 
when Daumling looked over the rock 
again no animal was in sight, so he sat 
sill and waited. Suddenly he saw a 
striped head peering out of a hole at the 
oot of the mountain. The creature 
voked all about, but not spying Daum- 
ng, he came out of the hole and ran off 
uto the grass. 

Daumling saw that the animal was 
rown with yellow stripes edged with 
cark brown running from his nose over 
his head and down his back to the tip of 
his tail. 

As it was late in the afternoon, Daum- 
ling decided to camp over night and see 
more of the chipmunk (for that is what 
ir was) in the morning. As he sat by his 
fire in the evening he tried to think how 
he could get into the home of the chip- 
munk to look at it. Finally he curled 
u, by the fire and went to sleep, hoping 
to find some way in the me ning. 

In the night he ayoke and saw that 
his fire had died down, but right under 
him was a glowing coal. At first he 
thought it came from the dying embers, 
but he soon found that. it was not 
lot. It was in reality a piece of phos- 
phoreseent wood which does shine like 
a coal. 


IIIS story was related to me by a 
little North Carolina negro boy, 
while he blacked my shoes. It has 

the characteristics of an old-time nursery 
tale and consists of a dialog of questions 
aud answers between two boys. A group 
of children is supposed to be gathered 
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(To be continued in the July number) 


The Lost Cow 


By Clifton Johnson 
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“Oh,” thought Daumling, “this is just 
what I want to light my way through 
the great creature’s underground home.” 
So he collected several pieces of the 
shining wood and went to sleep again. 

As soon as it was light he went where 
he could see the door of the chipmunk’s 
home. After a while the big animal came 
out and ran away, whereupon Daumling 
took his hight and climbed into the hole. 
He had to drop down a long distance 
and he thought: “How shall I ever get 
out again?” 

At last the passageway became level 
and Daumling with his queer light was 
able to see his way, though only a short 
distance ahead. In a chamber filled with 
the softest grass he came upon the chip- 
munk’s three babies—such cute, fat little 
fellows! In another little chamber he 
found quantities of dried grass seed, 
berries and other good things. From 
this stock he filled up his wallet and 
was about to go out, when he heard the 
chipmunk returning. 

“Oh, my,” thought Daumling, “I am 
afraid I am going to have trouble.” He 
hid himself at a bend in the passage and 
when the chipmunk came running along 
he jumped out with the glowing wood. 
The chipmunk was so astonished that 
he turned about and started back, but 
Daumling was just as quick, and, grab- 
bing his tail, they both came rushing out 
of the passage. When they got to the 
open air, Daumling let go and the chip- 
munk scooted away. 


around the two speakers, listening ea- 
gerly 
First Boy: Whar my cow? 
Second Boy: In de woods. 
First Boy: Whar de woods? 
Second Boy: Fire burnt ’em. 
First Boy: Whar de fire 4 
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Second Boy: Water squinched it. 
First Boy: Whar de water 
Second Boy: Ox drunk it. 
First Boy: Whar de ox? 

Second Boy: Butcher killed him. 
First Boy: Whar de butcher ¢ 
Second Boy: Rope hung him? 
First Boy: Whar de rope‘ 
Second Boy: Rat gnawed it. 
First Boy: Whar de rat ¢ 
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HAT is home without a baby? 

And what is* good housekeeping 

without the Goop 
Baby? Here he is at two years and four 
months. Our new readers who did not 
watch his development during his first 
two years, by means of monthly pictures 
in this magazine, cannot appreciate the 
youngster as much as the thousands who 
have followed him since birth. He is 
happy, lively—not oversmart, just about 
normal, of sunny disposition, not fret- 
ful, seldom cries. He loves to play with 
bigger boys, and unconsciously adopts 
their “manly tones” when with them, 
for he knows what’s going and talks like 
a major. He uses all parts of speech, 
but gets a little mixed sometimes, as 
when he said: “Me wants I to have 
some breakfast.” 
He goes to bed at 6, sleeps right 
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three playthings at a time. 


Cat eotched it. 
Whar de cat? 
De eat daid en buried 


Second Boy: 
First Boy: 
Second Boy: 


behine de ole chu’ch door. De one what 
show his teef first gets three slap- en ~ 


three pinches. 

“Co’se, de boys en gals a-listenin’, dey 
can't help laughin’ den, en de one what 
laughs first he gets dose slaps en pin: hes 
shore!” 


two years 


four months 


through to 6 or 6.30, and lies there coo- 
ing and talking to himself till his 
mother is ready to dress him. He has 
daily a cool bath, a midday nap, sleeps 
with windows wide open and heat off, 
even in coldest weather, is out doors 
much, and the house is not kept over- 
warm. He has a good appetite and eats 
a variety of simple food, little meat. 
Upon leoking at this picture he ob- 
served: “Car has no wheel.” After 
the photographer was through with him, 
though no one spoke to him about it, 
he picked up the playthings and put 
them where he had found them, also put 
away the table, indicating methodical 
habits, which can be t:ught much more 
easily at two than at twenty. He has 
no end of fun with mechanical toys 
and blocks, but is allowed only two or 
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